
























WHILE ’TIS MAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DESPERATE CHARACTER,” &o. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Ir is decidedly pleasant to feel that after one’s day’s work out of 
doors, one is no longer obliged to begin afresh at home. One might 
even fancy oneself a physician, as one sits in the parlour, trans- 
formed for the nonce into a consulting-room, writes one’s prescrip- 
tions, and sends them into the surgery to be made up, instead of 
compounding them oneself, as one’s custom had hitherto been ; ay, 
vastly pleasant and dignifying, as well as dignified. I wonder how 
I could have endured the drudgery so long! Vastly pleasant, too, 
and decidedly advantageous to have some one to talk to on profes- 
sional matters. I was losing—yes, absolutely fast losing—my 
medical vocabulary, as I lately discovered on calling in a celebrated 
consultant to a doubtful case, concerning which I was desirous of 
obtaining the benefit of his opinion; but I shall soon pull up again, 
and, after a while—well, I may even be a physician myself, dejure, 
that is, as well as de facto. Whereupon I fall into a pleasant day- 
dream :—A palatial residence in a fashionable quarter of the 
metropolis, far removed from the East End and Victoria Park, was 
) mine; a well-appointed carriage, fine horses, and full-liveried 
servants are at my command; crowds throng my waiting-rooms, 
and pour numberless guineas at my feet. I am President of 
the College, Physician to the Royal Family, and, of course, a 
Baronet. No more two o’clock dinners, no more doubts as to the 
expenditure of a sixpence ; but sables and seal-skins for my wife 
and daughters, and Oxford, Cambridge rather, for my sons. Ha! 
what wakening up was there! The brougham has pulled up 
at Essex Place with a jerk that nearly throws me against the front 
window. Ha! have I dislocated any part of my vertebral column ? 
No! After all, how much I have to be thankful for; ungrateful 
wretch that I am! 

‘Well, Mr. Page,” to my new assistant, as we all sat down to 
dinner, for which, by the way, I was ten minutes late, “ how have 
you contrived to amuse yourself this morning ?”” 
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‘* Very well, indeed. After taking possession of my room, I 
made my way to the nursery.” 

“ Which you had no difficulty in discovering by the noise,” 

“Yes,” laughing, “ they were dancing about very merrily, and 
I asked my young friend there,” nodding, as he spoke, at Robert 
my eldest boy and third child, “to show me the way to the 
surgery, which he kindly did. I explored all its recesses, and made 
out where the different things were kept; and know, now, where 
to lay my hand on everything in it.” ; 

“That's right... Bobby might have helped you, for he knows 
almost as much about the place as I do.” 

“So I did,” thus my eldest son, with a confident and self- 
approving nod, ‘‘ so I did; I showed him lots of things,”’ 

“Yes, he was very useful. 1 should not have got on nearly as 
well without his help. He gave me a good deal of information, 
too, about himself and brothers and sisters.”’ 

“Indeed |” Bob is aptto be too communicative to strangers, 
sometimes. 

** Yes ; he told me all their names and ages. Ethel, fourteen ; 
Gertude, eleven ; Robert, nine ; Mabel, seven ; Alice, five; Alfred, 
three; and the baby, one; ” designating each of them in tum, 
except the last, who was not present, with a nod and a smile. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed my wife, with a well-contented glance 
at her flock, “ it really puzzles me, at times, to remember them all. 
You must have a very good memory.” 

‘Too good ;” this with a sigh, not ostentatious, but uncon 
scious, evidently ; “there are many things I would gladly forget if 
I could.” 

“ So would we all,”’ I replied, cheerfully ; “ but you are surely 
too young to have any very unpleasant reminiscences.” 

“Hm !” with a doubtful shake of the head, which was not 
lost on my wife, who, with a characteristic delicacy I may well 
term feminine, hastened to change the subject by asking: “* May 
I help you to some more mutton, Mr. Page ?”’ 

“Thank you,” with a look of relief so apparent, that I took 
mental note of the circumstance ; and, while resolving to avoid the 
topic in future, felt assured that my assistant had had a quarrel 
with his friends, from no fault of his own probably, and had bees 
cut off with a shilling, poor young man! | 

“No matter,” thought I ; “he will get on as well, or, perhaps 
better, by-and-bye; when [| am President of the College, I ca® 
take him into partnership, he would not be too old for Ethel—” 
here I glanced at my eldest born, who is tall for her age; and falling 
into a second edition of my day-dream, forgot that the minute® 
were speeding on apace, and that J had not half finished my a 
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} 
a circumstance of which I was reminded by my wife, who exclaimed : 
“Why, my dear, you are not eating a morsel !”’ 

“No more, thank you,” pushing away my plate. 

“ Nonsense, papa! do let me give you a little more? this little 
bit—” 

I shook my head ; and, leaning back in my chair, groped in my 
waistcoat pocket for a toothpick, the point of which I contrived to 
run beneath the nail of my index-finger—‘ Enough is as good as a 
feast, my dear,” I reply, forcing a smile, 

‘‘ My wife, however, not to be beaten, appealed to the assistant : 
“Don’t you think the doctor has not had half enough to eat, Mr. 
Page ?” 

“Who replied: ‘‘ If you think not, madam, I have no doubt 
has not.”’ 

“Do you prescribe for all your patients by deputy, Mr. Page ?”’ 
queried my eldest daughter, with a pertness scarcely excusahie, 
even at her immature age. 

Whereupon her mother, with uplifted brows: ‘ My dear!” 

And I: ‘* Whom are you speaking to, miss ?” 

My new assistant, taking no notice of the rebukes administered 
to his interlocutor : ‘‘ Not always, mademoiselle; but in matters 
indifferent I defer to the ladies.” 

“Are you a Frenchman ?” suddenly inquired Bobby ; whether 
to create a diversion, or not, did not appear. 

“No;’ smiling and shaking his head. ‘‘ Why do you ask ?”’ 

‘Because you said ‘ madam,’ and ‘ ma’m’selle.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” corrected the assistant, “ Yes ?’’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’’ returned Bobby, covered with confusion ; 
“it ain’t English, you know.” 

“What is not English ?”’ 

“That long word, you know—miss, it means—don’t it ?’’ 

“You seem fond of abreviations, Robert—*‘ ain’t’ and ‘don’t ’ 
—Do you approve of that, sir?” 

This to me, a silent and amused spectator of the wordy con- 
test; but answered, confused by the unexpected appeal, “Oh! I 
don’t know—I mean, I do not know—no, that is, in familiar con- 
versation I see no objection; of course, in a classical work, they 
would be inadmissible.” 

Decidedly, my new assistant was a prig; and—yes, there was 
no doubt about it, was making fun of us all. 

Few like to be laughed at—to me, for one, the process is ex. 
ceelingly disagreeable. Just then, however, I did not see my way 
out of the tangle, so exclaimed, in no very amiable tone: “ One of 
you children, ring the bell for Martha to take away.” 


_ When the young people had been helped, we prefer to dispense 
With the presence of the domestics during dinner. 
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“ My dear,” mildly expostulated my wife, “you are’ in a great 
hurry to-day, the children have not finished their second helpings 
yet.”” 

“All right,” I replied ; ‘‘ go on till evening, if you like, only 
you must excuse me: I have something else to do besides sitting 
here all day—I cannot afford to waste my time——” on any other 
occasion I should have said ‘‘ can’t; but my new assistant had 
put us—me, at least,—on the qui-vive for colloquial familiarities 
with the language. ; 

Nevertheless, I did not move; and in a few minutes the last 
spoon and fork reposed on an empty plate, and Martha was sum. 
moned to relieve the table. 

“ Now, children,” I exclaimed, reverently bending, with clasped 
hands, over the mahogany, “ For these, and all His mercies, the 
Lord make us truly thankful.” 

‘* Amen!” in various keys, and our repast is brought to a close; 
but no mention had been made by me of the patients—patient, I 
mean,—in Rhymer’s Rents. 

Why? nay, I cannot tell; put it down to my “nerves.” “I 
am nervous,” I say to myself; but in my secret heart do not 
believe a word of the accusation. 

Dinner over, I retired to the surgery with my new “help,” 
swelling with importance as I write my prescriptions, seriatim, m 
a new day-book, procured expressly for the occasion. “ If I write 
out all afresh,”’ I say magnanimously, “ it will save you the trouble 
of referring back, Mr. Page.” 

Who replied, simply, ‘‘ Thank you.” 

“ Seems to take things coolly,” I said to myself, and continued 
aloud: “ Write the addresses on the bottle, and the boy will 
know where to take them to with the least expenditure of 
labour.” 

“Very well.” 

** And—oh! by the way, have you ever visited—paid visits t” 

“Sometime, before I came to London; but not often. I dis 
liked the process.” 

“‘T mean. visited the sick—made sick calls—such as I do every 
day, when I go on my rounds ?’’ | 

** No; at least, only from the hospital.” 

** Never mind ; you will learn.” : 

ale | hope so.” a 

“You can begin this afternoon, or, stay, to-morrow ; you 
doubtless tired now.’’ , hes 

“ Tired ? not atall,” throwihg back his shoulder, and ex 
his chest, ‘‘ Why, I have done nothing all day.” 
I fell into another reverie: ‘‘ An uncommonly 
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some other to my recollection ?—hm !”’ 

Unfortunately I have no index to the many volumes of my 
memory, and could not determine which of my surmises is correct. 
“Let me see.” 

How long my day-dream might have lasted, and whether or 
not I might have succeeded in tracing the particular passage I 
wanted, had I not been interrupted, are merely matters for specu- 
lation ; as it was, I was speedily recalled to a sense of the present 
by a movement on the part of my assistant, who began turning over 
the pages of the new day-book. 

“Can you read my handwriting ?”’ 

“ Yes ; quite easily.” 

“Hm!” Once more I felt certain that I had seen that face 
and heard that voice somewhere, sometime ; but whether recently 
or long since I had not the slightest notion. ‘* All right; I must 
not, now, lose any more time, or I shan’t get through my work 
before night.” 

My last visit paid, I returned home in a very complacent and 
self-satisfied mood, although it was Thursday evening, and my wife 
was at the meeting of the Dorcas Society attached to our church, 
of which she is an ardent supporter; and I did not,in a general 
way, like missing her greeting on my return from my daily round 
of visits. On this occasion, however, I felt more than usually 
resigned to her absence, and made my way to the surgery with- 
out, it must be confessed, even thinking about her at all. 

“Hm ! the surgery fire has gone out ; and so, apparently, has 
my new assistant—at least, he is nowhere to be seen. Strange! 
Has he made up the prescriptions I wrote after dinner? Hm! 
yes; ah, well, so far good ; but what has become ofhim? What 
4 frightful row those children are kicking up in the nursery, to be 
sure! ‘Cat's away, mice play, a very excellent proverb, and 
4 true one,” 

‘‘Where is my new assistant? Oh! really I cannot stand 
“4 noise any longer: I must go up and see what they are 

oing.”’ 

I do so; and on my way looked into the drawing-room. “ Mr. 
Page seems to be of an inquiring turn of mind; perhaps he has 
gone in there to look about.” 

Bair he is not there; but Ethel, my eldest daughter, is—she 
18 reading. 

“ Well, my dear,” I say, “ what book have you there?’ 

_“‘My lessons for to-morrow, pa; but I can’t learn them, the 

children are making such a noise overhead.”’ 
—— I reply; “I must go up and see what they are 
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I go; good gracious! there they are, all five of them, and 
in the midst, as great a baby as any of the rest, is my new 
assistant with Alfred on his back, all dancing and jumping about | 
till the house shook to its very foundations ! 

‘Good gracious!” I exclaimed, again, whereupon the whole 
party came to a standstil!, looking as red as peonies, and as 
breathless as six race-horses that had just come in after a contest 
for a Queen’s Plate. ; 

My assistant was the first to recover himself, and approach me, 
laughing, with my youngest son on his back: ‘* We have had such 
a game, sir! 1 really do not remember having enjoyed myself so 
much since I was at school.” 

How could I be angry? They all looked so happy and uncon- 
scious of any breach of decorum ; so I answered: “ Well, providing 
you do not bring the drawing-room ceiling down, I don’t mind—at 
least, while I am out of the house.’ 

‘Of course,’’ returned the youth, “I should not have taken 
the liberty had you or Mrs. De Vere been at home ; as it is, I fear I 
have offended Ethel.” 

I could not refrain froma smile. ‘‘‘ Ethel!’ he is getting to 
fee] quite at home among us already, this young fellow, upon whom 
none of us had ever laid eyes a week ago ; but stop! am I so sure 
of that? His face seems strangely familiar to me, and so does 
his voice.”’ 

In the meantime Alfred was growing impatient, and longing 
for a continuation of the interrupted game, spurred his fiery 
we with energy, and exclaimed—*‘‘ Go on, Willie, go on ! gee 
up 
Im! he certainly has the knack of ingratiating himself with 
the youngsters, I say to myself, and smiled again at the absurdity 
of my little boy calling the stranger by an abbreviated form of what 
is doubtless his Christian name, 

“Ha, well! children,’’ I continued, addressing myself to my 
little flock, ‘1 am sorry to have to interrupt you in your amuse 
ment, but I want Mr. Page downstairs; so you must get him to — 
— up to you again some other time, if he will be kind enough 
to do so."’ ‘ 

‘* Certainly,” replied the young gentleman, “ nothing will give 
me greater pleasure. Now, Alfie, ‘my little man "—here the 
charger stooped, and tenderly assisted his diminutive rider to di 
mount. ‘“ By-bye, for the present; I shall come back to you 
again as soon as I can.” He then kissed the child, put om 0® 
coat, and followed me down stairs, On the first landing he dre¥ 
a full breath, and said : “T have not enjoyed anything so much | 
anege. we 
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“Well,” I replied, “ I am glad to hear you say so; but do not 
let the children impose on your good-nature, as they are only too 
ready to do, if you give them a chance.” 

Certainly a young man who can so thoroughly enter into the 
sports, and appreciate the innocent recreations of childhood, must 
be, whatever his years, himself a child in heart. I am fortunate 
in having secured him as my assistant. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue reader will, I trust, remember that I had decided on the 
day following Mr. Page’s introduction to our family circle, to lay 
the case of old Mrs. Josephs and her pretty granddaughter before 
my wife, and take her opinion thereon, in view of devising some 
means for their future support. I did so, after the following 
manner, during dinner time :— | 

‘‘ My dear, you remember the message I received the day before 
yesterday to attend a person in Rhymer’s Rents ?” 

‘‘Rhymer’s Rents ?’’ interrogatively from my wife, who was 
engaged in cutting up one of the children's dinners, while said child 
was earnestly impressing upon her, or trying to do so, that she did 
not like fat —‘‘ Rhymer’s Rents? message? Yes, ‘pa——There is 
not a morsel of fat on your plate, miss; eat it at once, or I’ll send 
you out of the room.—Rhymer’s Rents? yes.”’ 

“ Never mind,” I reply, with an air of offended dignity ; for I 
see, or think I see, that she had forgotten all about it; as, indeed, 
was no more than natural, 

But the little woman is not to be beaten: she sees I am 
annoyed, or uureasonable rather, and she sets her memory to work, 
and presently recollects all about it—‘‘ Yes, "pa; of course I 
remember ; yes, to be sure," Rhymer’s Rents—a poorly-dressed 
little girl ? yes,” 

‘‘ Her grandmother,” I say, relenting ; ‘‘ the poor old soul has 
seen better days, and by degrees they have parted with 
they possessed ; the old woman had a fit, and will never be able to 
do anything to help herself again ; the child earns a few shillings a 
week, but not enough to keep them in salt. I was wondering 
whether anything could be done to assist them.” 

“Yes,” said my wife, who was, not very successfully, trying to 
divide her attention between my narrative and the wants of our 
brood ; ‘yes; really there are so many——Gertrude, how often have 
I told you not to eat so much salt ?——Distressing cases atout—— 
Robert, will you let the cat alone. Papa, I wish you would speak to 
Mrs, Montgomery was telling me at the last Dorcas 
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meeting——Shall I belp you to some more mutton, Mr. Page H#— 
Papa ?” 

“No,” I replied, gruffly, for I had not succeeded in rivetting 
my wife’s attention on my pet case, as I hoped to have done, and 
felt vexed, exceedingly vexed, by my want of success, which I 
might, indeed, have anticipated, and have chosen a more appro- 
priate season for my confidence—‘‘ You never do listen to a word 
I say,”’ I snapped at her, in the most unpardonably disagreeable 


manner. 

** My dear |” reproachfully. 

“Well, well,”’ I continued, seeing my mistake, “not while 
dinner is going on, at all events,” 

“ But I have been listening, ‘pa. The little girl had a fit, and 
her grandmother sells salt in the streets ; did not you say ?” 

My indignation was too great for words ; dinner was by this time 
over; so ] pushed away my chair, mumbled the accustomed ‘“* grace,” 
and comprehensively addressing the assembled multitude, said, 
“ Excuse me,” and retired to my sanctuary, that is to say, surgery, 
where he, or she, would be a bold child who would follow me in 
my present| mood, which, however, proved no deterrent to my 
assistant, who presently joined me, ostensibly for orders. 

“What do you want now?’’ I exclaimed, in anything but 
amiable tones, as the surgery-door opened ; but perceiving Mr. 
Page, hastened to add, ‘‘Oh! allright. I have written down what 
I want to be sent out at once.” 

“ Very well,” glancing at the book, “ that will not take long.” 

“ And, by the way,”’ | continued, “ when you have finished, 
you might just see these three people for me, they live quite close ; 
but if you think you will have any difficulty in finding them out, 
you can get Robert to go with you.” 

“Thanks, I shall do so; I suppose I must not let him go into 
the houses ?” 

“No, certainly not—he can wait outside; you need not pay @ 
very long visit, two or three minutes will be enough in each case; 
they are only club-patients, and will not expect more. You know 
the usual routine questions to ask them, I suppose? Yes, very 


” 





Exit Dr. De Vere, or Deever, as the “ ladies and gentlemen” — 
in my neighbourhood persist in calling me, in no very amiable : 
“ Where to, sir ?’’ queried the coachman, as I was on the pou 
of entering the brougham without giving him directions where t 
“A f 


** Rhymer’s Rents.” 
The man touched his hat, I slammed the carriage-door, 
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myself up in my rug, and fell into another, and this timen ot 
pleasant, reverie. ‘“ What am I doing? goodness knows” 
« Badness, rather,"’ suggested my inward monitor; but I silenced 
the accusing angel, by exclaiming half-aloud : “ What nonsense | 
as if—'’ but even to myself I did not finish what I was going to 
say ; supposing, that is, I knew, which is, to say the least, 
doubtful. : 

“Confound the fellow! why cannot he pull up more gently, 
and not half dislocate one’s vertebra every time he stops at a 
door ¢’’ 

“Well, how is Mrs. Josephs, this morning?” thus I, in my 
blandest tones, after successfully climbing up into that lady’s attic, 
without any damage to my hat. 

“No intelligible reply, but the old woman seemed excited. 
What can have put her out, I wonder? ‘‘ Not that man Browne 
again, I hope. Where is your granddaughter, Jessie, this 
morning ¢”’ 

An answer, which I could by no means understand : the girl was 
not in the house, of course, that I could see for myself ; but where 
was eyes the time for her music-lessons was past, and she ought 
to be in.” 

I am afraid my next patient will have wn mauvais quart 

d’heure with me—but stop! some one at the door downstairs! foot- 
steps much too heavy for the lovely girl, young person, that is to 
say, I have been expecting—no, whom I thought might have been 
at home with her aged relative—much too heavy a step for her. 
_ “Shall I go down and see who it is?” No occasion, the person 
is coming up. ‘‘Ah! the scripture-reader, of course.” It is 
wonderful how much relieved I feel; which only shows how ¢x- 
ceedingly [ must have dreaded the arrival of some one else. 

After all, it was some one else, and not the scripture-reader, by 
any means; no, a far different person—aye—the very one, in fact, 
my instinct told me it was, when I heard him fumbling at the door 
—Mr. Browne. What could he want there ? 

If I was surprised to see my wealthy neighbour, who was also 
my landlord, he was no less astonished and displeased to see me. 

We bowed to each other stiffly, very stiffly, indeed, and then 
looked at each other, for a second or so, with a “ what-the-dickens- 
do.you-want-here ?”’ sort of an air, and very much emphasis on the 
Pronoun ; but we did not speak, also for a second or two. 

The silence was beginning to be rather awkward. Mr. Browne 
broke it—he was more a man of the world, by far, than his—shall 
I say, rival. 

a, Ab! doctor, glad to see you ;” (What a mendacious assertion /) 
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“ As much as can be expected,” I replied, very stiffly, and not 
responding, mendaciously, or in any wise, to the quasi-salutation 
of my landlord, “as much as can be expected, Mr.—ah! Browne,” 

‘* Up in years, up in years, poor old girl,’’ audibiy observed the 
unwelcome visitor, as I would fain have hoped he was; glancing, 
meanwhile, at the object of his commiseration; who, in her unine 
telligible fashion, resented the assertion, and strove, poor old soul, 
to contradict it as well as she could. 

** Not older than ’’—you, Mr. Browne, I was going to say; but 
correct myself in time, and add, “ other persons of her age.” 

The landlord had the impertinence to laugh ; so I hastened to 
add, “She cannot bear the least excitement, Mr. Browne. I think 
you—-we—had better now leave her by herself ; her granddaughter 
will soon be in.”’ 

Idiot ! I wish I had bitten my tongue off before I said that. 
How could I have beea such a confounded fool! Why, that was 
the very thing the man wanted to know; as I could see by the 
twinkling of his small grey eyes. 

“Ah!” returned the other, speaking half to himself, as he 
unctuously rubbed his fat hands together—paws, rather, encased 
in black kid gloves : “nines,” I’ll be sworn—‘‘ I’m in no hurry, Dr., 
but need not make you waste your valuable time.” 

‘** Abominable old hypocrite !”’—this to myself, of course—aud 
aloud, “I am the medical attendant here, Mr. Browne, and I 
protest against my patient being subjected to any excitement which 
right be productive of the most disastrous consequences to her.” 

I wanted to see him away before I went myself; but evidently 
Mr. Browne was of the same opinion, and equally determined not 
to be the first to move. 

* Quite right, doctor—quite right; but you need not fear my 
causing her any excitement, poor old lady; on the contrary, I ~ 
have simply come in to see if I can do anything for her.”’ 

** Very kind of you, I am sure,”’ I replied ironically; but the — 
sarcasr was thrown away upon my hearer, who coughed, and sat 
down on the only chair in the room, quite determined, as could be 
seen, to fight it out with his tenant. 

There was no telling how soon the girl might come in, and she 
must not find that man there, that was certain: how was I to get 
him away ? 

There was no other chair in the room besides that upon which 
the landlord was sitting; so, in order to show that I, too, was 


determined, I sat down on the old chest, which, as I have already- 


mentioned, was, with the exception of the bed and the chair afore- 
said, the only article of furniture in the room. 
“Do you emoke?” said Mr. Browne, deliberately taking 
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cigar-case from his pocket, and offering it to me—to me, who hated 
the smell of tobacco as McDougall does that of strychnine! Hor- 
resco referrens! 

“You cannot smoke here, sir,’’ I exclaimed, starting up from 
my seat; ‘* I will not permit it!” 

“Eh ?” with apparent surprise ; then, more decidedly, as he 
prepared to strike a vesuvian, ‘* This is my house, sir, and I shall 
do as I please in it.”’ 

‘‘Your house!’ I exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘ Not while the 
occupants pay you rent; it is theirs, not yours, Mr. Browne.” 

‘* Just so,”—between the’ puffs of his cigar, which he had, in 
spite of my remonstrance, not only lighted, but was actually 
smoking—“ Just so, doctor ; can’t do without my baccy,’you see. 
Does it annoy you, old girl?’—this to the unfortunate Mrs. 
Josephs, whom the tobacco smoke caused to cough so violently 
that she was soon almost black in the face. 

“Of course it does,” I replied angrily, answering for the old 
woman whom I dreaded to see attacke! by another apoplectic fit ; 
you will be the death of her; and, mind you, if she is any the 
worsé for it, you shall hear of this again, Mr. Browne.”’ | 

‘Pooh, pooh!’’ sneered that person; “ you are very much 
interested here, no doubt—they are very rich people, and will fee 
you handsomely, eh: ?” 

“ Sir,” I exclaimed, “if you are cognisant of no power but 
gold, believe me others may be actuated by less base motives.” 

I meant my reproof to be very impressive and withering ; but 
after I had spoken the words above recorded, it seemed to me to 
be simply nonsense; the random arrow hits the mark, however, 
sometimes, for my ground-landlord almost jumped to his feet, and, in 
a loud and angry voice, exclaimed : 

‘You dare to accuse me of base motives, sir! I hurl the 
imputation back at you, sir! You want the girl for yourself, sir! 
You—you—you 

The man had worked himself up into such « passion that he 
quite lost his breath, and remained, for at least a minute, with 
his mouth open, glaring at me like a tiger, or some other beast 
of prey ; he then pressed his hat so violently on his head that I am 
sure it (the hat, not the head) would never be fit to be seen after- 
wards, and hurried downstairs and went out of the house, slamming 
the door after him so as to shake some plaster from the crazy 
ceiling, and all before I had recovered from my astonishment and 
indignation. 

“‘ The old reprobate, to suppose me like-minded with himself!” 
] exclaimed aloud, as soon as I recovered my self-possession, and then 
turned to look at the patient, who, exhausted by the fit of coughing, 
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was lying motionless and apparently unconscious of the altercation 
that had taken place in her presence. 

“ To think that I harbour any sinister designs against the poor 
little girl, monstrous and abominable! I must and will teil my 
wife, this very day, and see and get them out of his clutches,” 

The poor old woman appeared to be so very ill that I did not 
like to leave her alone, and I had been more than half an hour in 
the place already. 

“‘T must call in some of the neighbours,’’ I say to myself, and 
was on the point of doing so, when I heard the door open again 
downstairs, and listened. “That man come back again? No; it 
is Jessie this time—she is coming upstairs—to say that I 

I am once more mistaken ; it is not Jessie, but a neighbour, 
come to see how the old lady was getting on. “ Which don’t you 
think, doctor, she’]l never be better in this world ?” 

To this inquiry, or assertion rather, I make no answer, but 
Bay 

“*T am glad you have dropped in, Mrs., I did not like leaving 
the poor old soul by herself; and, I suppose, it is tuacertain when 
her granddaughter will be home ?”’ 

lt was at least doubtful whether or not the woman understood 
me; at all events, she answered : 

“TI dare say you're quite right, doctor; which it was just what 
I said myself.” 

‘Well, good afternoon,” I say in reply, and hurry out of the 
house and alley. I had lost more than half an hour, and must 
work hard to make up for it, so as not to be late for my evening's 
work, 

Flying visits were necessarily the order of the day for the rest 
of the afternoon, and I managed to reach home little more than a 
quarter of an hour after my usual time. 

I had pretty well recovered my equanimity, which had been 
woefully upset during my stormy interview with Mr. Browne, and 
was not more than ordinarily disturbed, when I met the ‘‘ boy”— 
since the arrival of my assistant we had ceased to name him 
‘page ”’—slate in band, and grinning all over “‘like a Cheshire 
cat eating cheese,”’ as the saying is—though whence the proverb 
had its origin is a mystery we have never been able to discover. 

“ If you please, sir, there’s a young woman in the surgery, sit, 
awaiting for you this good bit ; and she says, sir, she’d rather see 
yourself, sir.” 

‘Very good,’ I replied; and opening the surgery-door, saw 
Jessie in deep conversation with my assistant. I could scarce have 
felt more surprised had J seen her with Mr. Browne ; and yet, what 
was there so very wonderful in her speaking to the assistant when 
I was not at home? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“Tor! tut! tut!” I said to myself, “ the very thing I wanted 
to prevent. It is not right to expose that young fellow, with his 
susceptibility,”—how on earth did I know that he was susceptible? 
—no matter—“ to the syren glances of that dangerously fascinating 
and penniless girl How many young fellows have I known in my 
time ruined by pretty faces belonging to dowerless maidens, who 
might, if they could but have avoided their Scylle and Charybdes, 
have won proud positions for themselves in the ranks of the pro- 
fession |” 

Hm! it was about time I was awakened up. I was surely 
standing on the brink of an abyss. Could it be that Browne is 
right, and that my motives were not as irreproachable as I had tried 
to persuade myself they were, As thus I thought to myself, with 
my hand on the surgery-door, which I held partly open, the well- 
remembered musical voice of old Mrs, Josephs’ pretty granddaughter 
observed to her companion, ‘‘ It is very strange that you should 
have, come to live here—you, of all people in the world ; when l—” 
It would never do for me to be a listener; such people, and very 
properly too, never hear any good of themselves; so I advanced 
into the room, narrowly scrutinising the faces of the young couple, 
who did not seem at all disconcerted at my entrance. 

‘* Oh, doctor !’’ on the contrary, exclaimed the girl, with evident 
pleasure, “Tam so glad you have come in, and hope you will 
excuse the liberty I have taken.” 

‘.“* Certainly,” I replied, smiling blandly, as was my professional 
wont ; “what can I do for you, anything? That is, if Mr, Page 
has not already attended to your wants.” 

“ Now I shall see her blush, and him covered with confusion,” I 
said to myself, but made a mistake ; they both remained perfectly 
cool and collected, and Jessie continued, “ Yes, it was 
my meeting him here, I thought he was far away by this time.” 

‘‘Have you been long acquainted ?’’ I asked, with keen 
curiosity. 

‘* How long?’ she asked, appealing to the assistant, who with 
commendable composure, but a slight, very slight, extra flow of 
the vital fluid to his facial capillaries, replied, “Six months.” 

“ Ts it so long,” she remarked, quietly. 

It is quite evident that to her Mr. Page was simply an acquain- , 
tance ; but it did not seem soclear that to him, at least, she was not 4 
a good deal more. Poor boy! Yet why should he be pitied? A 4 
thought then occurred to me. “ This will never do,” but I dis. 
nrissed it immediately from my mind; that open eventonsate grt 
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stedfast, unflinching gaze did not belong to one who would betray 
the innocent—on the contrary, they were the indices of pureness 
where I had let my unfounded suspicions rest for a moment, again 
*f Poor boy!’ and yet again, ‘‘ Why poor ?”’ ay, indeed, why? 

“ Yes, six months, this very day, since you first went to the 
hospital with your grandmother.” | 

“ Yes; just as I thought, she was more than an acquaintance to 
him, or he would not have so perfect a recollection of the date of 
their first meeting; but he probably had not spoken to her on the 
subject of his feelings, or she would not bave forgotten either,'’ said 
I to myself, waiting for her to speak again ; she did so, 

“ Poor old gran’! but I am keeping you, doctor.” 

This to me, who replied: “ Not at all; you said you wished 

to speak to me?” on reflection, did she? no matter, I wanted to 
speak to her ; or rather I wanted her to speak to me. Yes, that was 
about it, so I repeated: “‘ You said you wished to speak to me,” 
only I did not put it interrogatively that time. 
“ Yes,” she returned, “ that is what I have been waiting here 
“ Oh, indeed! well ?” it was not to chat with my assistant, then, 
it would seem. ‘“ Yes?’’ I continued encouragingly, seeing that 
she hesitated: ‘‘ You need not mind Mr. Page :—about your 
grandinother ?”’ 

A hint to my young man, which he took at once. “ Excuse 
me a few minutes, sir,’’ and left the surgery. 

‘*Wellt” I again observed, this time persuasively, to my young 
patient—no, to my old patient’s young relative—“ Well ?”’ 

She did not answer me; not immediately, that is, but 
dropped down on the seat, covered her face with her bands, and 
burst out crying. 

“Zounds! has that young rascal been insulting her!” my 
blood boiled at the thought. ‘“‘ Has he dared—” I began. 

She looked up : ‘‘ The beast!” she sobbed, and covered her face 
again. 
“TI say, this is becoming personal with a vengeance,” I re 
marked, but kept the observation to myself, and added aloud, 
** Who is a beast ?”’ 

“ That old man I—I told you about the other day,”’ she replied, 
in a low tone of voice, and without looking up. 


for. 





“ Browne ?’’ I inquired, my amour propre considerably relieved, @ 


“ What has he been doing t”’ 

** I would like to tell you, doctor, but I am ashamed.” 

**Tut, tut, my dear! you need not mind me; and unless you 
tell me I shall not be so well able to advise you.” 
“That is true, doctor ; well he—he wants me to—to live with — 
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‘She spoke so low that I had to stoop down to catch her 
words, and then rather guessed than heard what she said. 

The warm blood of indignation rushed to my face. “The 
villain !”? 1 exclaimed, ‘‘ when did you see him ?”’ 

Just before I came in here, doctor; he stopped me in Trident 
Row.”’ 

‘‘ Hal’ I exclaimed, after a somewhat melodramatic fashion, 
“that is how I missed you; we turned down Neptune Row. What 
did you say t”” 

What a beast I was to have asked such a question’ The poor 
girl burst into an uncontrollable fit of sobbing, and it was quite 
two minutes before she was sufficiently composed to whisper: “I 
ran away as quickly as I could, I thought first of going home, but 
as he followed me, I turned about and came here, where I knew he 
would not dare to pursue me.”’ 

Ha! I was mistaken again, it would seem; it was before, 
and not after our interview in the Rents, that the rascal insulted the 
helpless girl, who had, in her distress, flown to my house as her 
only place of refuge. 

“ Well, well, my child,” I said, reassuringly, and as I spoke 
so I felt; I really did feel like a father towards her. ‘‘ Well, well, 
my child, we must lay our heads together and baffle the fellow ; 
you must not stay any longer in his house—you paid him his rent, 
of course,”’ 

“No, sir,” with a deep blush ; “I offered it to him yesterday 
when he called, but he would not take it; and I was on my way 
to his house to-day to leave the money there, when he stopped 
me in the street, and repeated what he had said several times 
already.” 

‘‘Hm! you must not give him the money without getting a 
receipt ; I will see to that myself. In the meantime, what is best 
to be done ?” 

A sudden thought struck me. ‘ My counsellor,” and opening 
the surgery-door, I called out: ‘* Mamina ;’’ the dear little woman 
was in the drawing-room, or the kitchen maybe, or the school. 
room, at all events—“ Mamma, come here, I want to speak to you 
for a minute.” 

“If you please, sir,” interposed the boy, emerging from the 
lower regions, “ the Missus as gone hout, sir.” 

‘‘Hm! never mind.” Then to myself—“ Confoundedly pro- 
voking—always out of the way when I want her!” which was 
not true, and I knew it; but I was angry and unreasonable—in 
fact, I felt very much as if I must kick something over, or break 
something, but restrained myself on account of my young patient 


in the surgery—that is, my old patient’s relative, the girl who was 
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then waiting in the surgery, in urgent need of my or some one’s 
assistance—and which I was utterly at a loss how to afford her, 
“Tf only my wife were in the way—but she is not, and I must set 
my wits to work and see what I can do for her—them—by my- 
self.” 

Ireturned to the surgery ; my absence therefrom had not éx. 
ceeded two minutes. 

“Well, my young friend,” I began, with quite a paternal air, 
“it is rather unfortunate that my wife should not be at home 
just at present, for I think she could suggest something—*‘ two 
heads,’ you know—but, as Hamlet says, ‘the proverb is somewhat 
musty ;’ I must confess I cannot see my way out of our difficulty. 
What were you thinking of doing yourself ?” 

““T have not had time to think about it, at all, sir—doctor, I 
mean—TI thought, perhaps, as you have been so very, very kind 
already, you might suggest something.”’ 

“My dear child, I should only be too happy—the first thing to 
do, as far as I can see, is to get out of the Rents as soon as you can 
—and the question is, where are you to go to?” 

“Do you think it would be safe to move poor gran’ ?” 

“Yes ; as far as that goes, I do not think it would do her any 
harm, providing, of course, the distance were not too.great. 
Where were you thinking of going to ?” 

“T have no idea;” then hesitatingly—“ Mr. Page——” a 
blush, and a dead stop. 

‘*Mr. Page?” interrogatively ; *‘ yes, did he make any sug- 
gestion ?”’ 

‘ Yes,”—with much hesitation and confusion. “ He—he said 
we might get my grandmother into the hospital, and I——” 

“ Into the hospital !"’ I interrupted, in much amazement, “the — 
hospital !—-what hospital ?’’ and without giving the girl time # 
answer me, “ What did he propose doing with you?’ I spoke — 
severely—very unnecessarily wounding the poor child’s feelings 
by so doing. i 

After a struggle with her tears, she replied: “ He said he — 
thought his old landlady in Bloomsbury would let me a there 
for a few days, until we—we”—more confusion, and, at tel 
another violent fit of sobbing that completely upset me. a | 

However, I still harped upon the unlucky idea that had taken : 
possession of me, and continued, though less severely than serge 
“* Until you what ?” a 

“* Until we were able to got permanent lodgings w 
else, my grandmother and I,”’ she replied, locking wp, ond peak 
quite naturally, and not at all as if she were telling an untrad 
as I was at first inclined to suppose; my filling up of the | 
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in the first part of her confession, or admission, having been, 
“Until we are married, Page and I;'’ but I was wrong, as I very 
often am. 

“Hm !’’ L replied, with a doubtful shake of the head, which I 
left my patient—visitor, rather—at liberty to interpret as she 
pleased ; which she apparently did in my favour, for she said: “ I 
thought you would help us——~”’ Then hesitated, coloured, and 
showed every symptom of another sobbing paroxysm. 

‘* Yes ?” I interposed, in as reassuring a tone as I could com- 
mand, ‘* Yes ?’’ : 

“ T do not mean with money,” she gasped, rather than spoke : 
“not money, we owe you more now than we can ever repay; but 
you might do something to protect me from that dreadful old 
man |”” 

“Ts he dreadful only because he is old ?’’ I asked, wishing to 
prove my patient—visitor, rather. _ 

She gave me one glance of frightened astonishment, and ex- 
claimed : ‘“ I—I do not understand what you mean, doctor ?” 

‘* Not what I mean, perhaps ; but you know what I have said— 
is Mr. Browne so odious to you only because he is old t” 

I persuaded myself, by no very intelligible process of mental 
reasoning, that I was justified in inflicting this torture on a de- 
fenceless fellow-creature who had confided in me as her only friend ; 
and I persisted in the course I had adopted, in spite of the tearful 
eyes, clasped hands, and now deathlike face before me. 

“Ifa young man made you the same proposal——” I com- 
menced ; but was stopped by a scream—yes, a scream, if not a 
shrieck—from the patient, who rushed to the door. 

“ Fool! idiot, that Iam!” I then exclaimed, half aloud, “ can 
it be that she imagines me to mean myself? I am afraid she does 
—I must undeceive her ;’’ and placing myself between her and the 
door, I exclaimed, authoritatively : ‘ Stop!" 

She stopped; but looked at me with a pained, frightened 
aspect, that was distressing to behold. 

“Tam a brute,” was my penitent mental confession. “I am— 
yes, it must out—I am jealous of my assistant, of Mr. Browne, of 
everyone ; but I will be so no longer: no, by Heaven, T swear!”” 

‘‘ Jessie,’”’ I said, aloud, ‘‘ you need not be afraid of me, my 
dear child ; you see we, you and I, are but strangers to each other. 

I know nothing on earth about you, and you know but ‘very little 
More about me. If I am to assist you, I must know more about 
you; and if I have pained you by what I have just said, it 
pore brevis you. I think, I believe, you are 
7 re Hi. aed 
I stopped suddenly, not for want of words, but transfixed = 
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were by a look from my young visitor, such as T had never before 
seen, or thought could have been, flashed from the great blue eyes 
that seemed to read into my inmost soul. 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, catching my breath, “pardon my rude- 
ness— 

Rat, tat, tat, atat, tatt, tatt.”—I recognised my wife’s knock, 
and a load was taken off my shoulders. 

“ Pray sit down a moment,’’ I said to the young girl, ‘‘ that is 
my wife ; she will be better able to say what can be done for you, 
than I can. Justa minute.’ 

Jessie, with the proud, disdainful look still henatenl in her eyes, 
sat down once more; and as the boy opened the street door, I 
stepped out into the passage, and invited my wife into the surgery ; 
she looked a little surprised, but complied, smilingly, as she does 
with every request of mine, no matter how inconvenient or in- 
opportune. 

** Any patient for me to see?”’ she asked, good-humouredly, as 
she entered my peculiar den, as the apartment is usually, 
irreverently, called in the house. 

‘* Yes,”’ I replied, also smilingly, and continued ; “ let me in- 
troduce you, my dear, to Miss——’’ I paused, for I really did not 
know the girl’s name, My wife started, as if in surprise, and 
rushing forward, exclaimed, ‘‘ Goodness, gracious! What is the 
matter ¢’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


** GOODNESS, gracious! What is the matter ?’’ 

Thus my wife; and much apparent reason she had to exclaim, 
and so had I; for on turning round I saw little Jessie prostrate on 
my surgery floor, and on rushing to pick her up, discovered that 
she was insensible, and bleeding from a cut on the temple, poor 
child! But why “ poor child ?”’ for she was a well-grown girl of 
her age, and by no means childish in her manner. Apparently the 
heterogenous complication of feelings with which, in spite of myself, 
I had at first regarded her, was beginning to settle down into & 
homogenous sentiment more creditable to my years and position; 
no doubt that was it—at least we will conclude that it was so. A 
truce, however, to speculation. What was the matter with the 
girl? She had fainted, and in falling had struck against a chaif, 
grazing her forehead slightly, but sufficiently to cover her with blood. — 
I gently raised her from the floor, while my wife wiped her pale face 
and then fanned her with her handkerchief. We looked at each — 
other ; wonder and anxiety were expressed in my wife’s eyes, 8 
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she gazed into mine, which, I suppose, reflected somie other senti- 
ment; for my wife again exclaimed, and this time with more of 
authority than I have ever noticed in her tones when addressed to 
me, and I marvelled accordingly, ‘‘ What is the matter ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, my dear,”’ I stammered, and felt almost as if 
I were blushing, or could blush, but that I have too long lost 
that youthful and not unbecoming habit—“I don’t know, my 
dear.” 

Though my wife spoke authoritatively, and seemed surprised, 
I do not gather that she was in any way suspicious—of me. No, I 
did not gather that, either from the expression of her eyes or the 
tone of her voice, and J felt more reassured—*' Ah, conscience !”’ 

Still, it would never do; my wife had no suspicion that I had 
wavered, even for an instant, in my allegiance—nor, when I come 
to think of it, had I; but it would never do to let her fancy run 
to seed, so I hastened to add: “(I’m sure I don’t know, my dear ; 
she was all right when I heard your knock at the door, and hurried 
out to let you in; for I wanted your advice in a matter relating to 
her—to her grandmother and her, I mean—ah? she is coming to 
herself.” 

No, she had not regained consciousness, only sighed faintly ; 
oblivion is precious to the unhappy, and Jessie was in no haste to 
face her difficulties and sorrows, it appeared, 

‘Tt must be that old wretch, Browne!” exclaimed my wife, 
sotto voce, but with much vehemence of expression. 

I was rather startled—Browne! what in the world did she— 


my wife—know about that episode in my—our protegée’s history, I 


| wonder ? 


‘Browne ?’’ I said aloud, reflectively rather than interroga- 
tively, ‘‘ Browne? what Browne, my dear ?”’ as if I did not know 
perfectly well, abominable hypocrite that I was—“‘What Browne ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, old Browne, Rhymer Browne !”’ she replied, confidently ; 
and, as if the mention of the hated name had acted on her senses 
like a sprinkle of cold water ungrudgingly applied with no gentle 
hand, our patient woke up from her swoon, jerked herself instantly 
from my supporting arm, and stood before us, her face, but a 
moment since of death-like pallor, suffused with blushes, her ex- 
pression painful in its intensity of earnest appeal. 

‘* What is the matter? What has happened ?” 

Then, as the girl caught sight of my wife, who was standing 
rather behind her, a visible sense of great relief took possession of 
is 
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It was my turn to look surprised—I had no notion that they 
were acquainted—it was passing strange—more than passing, it 
was positively astounding—I had not the least idea that they had 
ever seen each other before. 

I was astonished, and my wife, still pressing the now weeping 
girl in her arms, saw that I was, and smiled—smiled at me over 
the girl’s head with an air of gentle triumph. 

I felt more perplexed than ever: ‘“‘ When did you two become 
acquainted ?’” I inquired at length; and even when putting the 
question felt that I had no right to ask it—‘* When did you two. 
become acquainted ?”’ 

“Never mind,” replied my wife, good-humouredly, nodding at 
me over Jessie’s dark tresses—‘‘ never mind ; perhaps other people 
can keep eecrets as well as you, my dear.”’ 

I turned on my heel, without attempting to reply. My wife 
evidently knew all ! 

Stop! knew what? I had done nothing. I was not guilty— 
not even in thought—lI had no secret, and I said so warmly. 

“Secret, my dear! I have no secret to keep ; I never kept one 
from you in my life, since we have known each other,”’ I added, 
feeling that a slight qualification of my universal proposition was 
necessary—‘‘ never since we have known each other, my dear.” 

My wife smiled again, with the slightest shade of malice, or, 
perhaps, I should say archness—she was fond of smiling, she had 
yet, though she was the mother of nine, nice round dimpled cheeks, 
and she knew that smiles became her. 

For a moment I felt irritated, but only fora moment. Laughter 
is infectious, it is well known, and so I smiled, too; for what is a _ 
smile but a genteel, gentle modification of laughter, to which it 
bears the same relationship that a rosebud bears to a full-blown 
rose. 7 

I smiled, too: “ You have all the joke to yourself, my dear. 
I cannot understand it at all.” 

“ Understand what?” thus my wife, still smiling : “ What is it 
you cannot understand, my dear ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, not very graciously, for no one likes to 
be baffled—and I did not understand how my wife and patient had 
become, not only acquainted, but evidently quite intimate, I was 
puzzled and annoyed. 

“Oh?!” exclaimed my wife, with manifest enjoyment of ber 
joke, whatever it might be, ‘‘ I am certain you understand a very 
great, great many things, love ; far more than I do.” ‘ 

* Pooh !” I returned, turning to leave the surgery in no very 

t frame of mind. 





My wife caught me by the arm: “Don’t go, dear,” she said 
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in her most persuasive and winning manner—“ it is a long story, 
too long to tell you now; and if I do not begin at the beginning, 
you will not be a bit wiser than you were before.” 

I felt more mystified than ever; and, without replying to my 
wife, suffered her to detain me, expecting all the same with no little 
impatience her explanation, which she seemed in no hurry to 
commence. 

‘Tt is getting quite late,” I remarked, glancing at my watch ; 
“if you have anything to tell me, I wish you would be quick about 
it, as I have no time to waste fooling here,” 

My wife was a sensible woman, who always knew when she had 
carried a joke far enough; and perceived that the bow-string of my 
endurance, or forbearance rather, had been stretched to the utmost 
degree short of a solution of continuity, which she had no desire to 
witness, and replied : 

“Tt is very simple, my dear: the other day, when Jessie called 
about her grandmother, I saw her in the hall and spoke to her, and 
she told me all their sad history—don’t cry, my dear—’’ this to the 
girl who had recommenced to sob on the good little woman’s friendly 
bosom—‘‘ don’t cry, my dear,’’ smoothing the coal-black locks as 
she spoke with gentle hand—‘* So I went to see the old lady; 
and J meant to have told you all about it a thousand times; but 
Iam so busy, something always put it out of my head.—How 
did your grandmother like the flannel ?’’ This to the girl who had 
ceased to sob, and then drawing herself up, stood beside my good 
wife, conveying to my perturbed mind the image of—a rosebud 
wet with dew ?—no, not at all—the moon half.shrouded in a jet 
black cloud?!—that is something more like it, but fails entirely to 
convey a correct impression of the picture evoked before me 
by the sight of a pretty brunette in tears, about whom [ had 
no earthly or conceivable right to be so intensely interested as I 
was, 3 

Where was Mr. Page all the time the scene, or succession of 
scenes | have attempted td describe, were being enacted ¢ 

About his duties behind the counter probably. 

Certainly not—’twas not likely; he was not likely to play 
espion on his master, patron, friend. By no means; he had gone 
out, 
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A CYNIC’S VALENTINE. 





THERE’s a clamour of voices unknightly, 
And question of Woman’s degrees ; 

And midst all the warring unsightly, 
What lover could love at his ease? 


Now the Rose stands erect in her beauty, 
And coldly claims homage from all ; 

But once it was Love’s joyous duty, 
Before her in worship to fall. 


The age of romance, it is over— 
Oh, woe for the days that are fled, 
When youth was an eloquent lover, 
And knew but that roses were red. 





And the wreath of St. Valentine woven, 
Doth, withering, wait for the maid, 

Who in fairness of mind shall be proven 
In beauty’s perfection arrayed. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 


MAGISTRATE. 


THE DISPUTED POSSESSION, 


THE pretext of the Eed festival was taken by Hosseinoodeen 
Chondry to collect a body of latteals to enforce his right to the 
possession of a half share in talook Gobindprasad, in Kallaea, in 
the district of Backergunge. The putuee of the whole talook had 
been acquired by one Buster Sall, a retired Nazir, and had 
descended from him in two equal parts to his two heirs, named 
Radba Moui and Peary Soondari respectively. The half share of 
Peary Soondari was subsequently farmed to Hosseinoodeen ; but 
he had not been able to secure possession of it on account of the 
opposition set up against him by Radba Moui, with the connivance 
of the ryots. 

“ Patience! Who has ever shown greater patience than I 
have? 1 waited full six months after obtaining the farm from 
Peary Sooudari, in the hope that Radba Moui’s objection to me 
would wear off after a time ; but what was the result of my forbear- 
ance?’ Why, after six months I was obliged to apply to the 
magistrate of the district to put me in possession. It is 
months now since I have obtained the magistrate’s decree; but 
what is it up to this time, but a dead letter? I know that the use 
of force is illegal ; but is there any alternative open to me ?” 

‘Comfort yourself, old man,” said the party appealed to; “I. 
hear that the two ladies are at loggerheads at home. I may be a 
bad judge in a case of this description, but I think that they will in 
a short time so weaken each other with law suits that you will find 
it an easy matter to step into your farm without a fight.” 

‘* The quarrel of the ladies is nothing to me,” replied Hossein. 
oodeen. “ Let them fight and mangle each other to their hearts’ 
content for aught I care. I stand on a distinct base of my own; 
and Radba Moui shall know that a Mahomedan, though old, is not 
to be trifled with.” 

Operations were commenced by Hosseinoodeen the next morning, 
when the party collected by him proceeded to Kallaea and began to 
plunder the ryots’ houses. 

“ What is that you tell me?” exclaimed Mobendro Narain, the 
gomasta of Radba Moui, on these proceedings being reported to him. 
* Have the pigeaters really ventured to molest the ryote of my 
mistress t’’ 
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“Come out, and see for yourself, gomastajee,”’ said the ryote, 
‘*Oh, sir, we are now undone. There are some eight hundred 
people against us, plundering away as dacoits; and what can we 
do to prevent them ?’’ 

** Just wait a bit,” said the gomasta, ‘‘ and we shall pay the 
insolent tovgurs® in their own coin;’”’ and saying this he ordered 
the dunka to be beaten, which called all the Jatteals and partisans 
of Radba Moui to arms. One hundred and sixty men were collected 
in this way, and the gomasta, placing himself at their head, pro- 
ceeded at once to the rescue of the ryots. 

The parties met in a rice-field, and though one was considerably 
inferior to the other in numbers, a fierce struggle was maintained 
between them for about twenty minutes, which finally resulted in 
two men being killed and three wounded, all on Radba Moui’s side, 
Mobendro was now obliged to fall back, and did so with many mis- 
givings in his mind. 

‘How shall I open this matter to my mistress?” said he; 
‘how tell her that we have been thoroughly beaten by the pig- 
eaters, and that two lives have been lost in the affray ?” 

“It is useless regretting for what has happened already,”’ said 
one of the ryots. “The Mahomedans are now running away with 
the slain. If we can only cut them off and get possession of the 
dead bodies, we can yet turn the tables upon Hosseinoodeen for all 
the great things he has achieved to-day.” 

The gomasta appreciated the force of the advice easily, and went 
after the Mahomedans to get back the dead from them, if possible. 

“ Give the dead bodies to us, that we may burn them on the 
pyre according to the rites prescribed by our religion!” exclaimed 


he. ‘They are only disagreeable encumbrances to you, while 


with us their friends and relations are natura)ly anxious to get 
them back.”’ 

But the Mahomedans were wide-awake to their danger. ‘‘ We 
have no dead bodies with us,” they said, “and to our knowledge 
no one has been killed in the fight. We are carrying some of our 
friends very carefully, for you have handled them rather roughly.” 

The bodies were thus conveyed to the Megna, where the limbs 
were dismembered and thrown piece-meal into the water ; the rapid 
current carrying them down to a great distance without leaving @ 
trace on the foaming waves. 


“What a set of prating fools you are!” said the Daroga to his. 
subordinates, ‘‘ to maintain that there is no trace of the slain to be 
found! If they were killed by the sword, as is maintained by — 





*A term of reproach applied to Mahomedans. 
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Radba Moui’s ryots, there must at least be some blood marks on 
the track by which they were carried.”’ 

The remark was made at haphazard, but proved to be a very 
sensible one. There was blood, both on the rice-field, where the two 
men had been wounded, and all along the track by which they were 
carried, up to the very banks of the Megna ; and this indicated that 
since the effusion of blood was so great, life must have been extinct 
with the sufferers before they were cut piece-meal and thrown into 
the stream. 

Eight persons were tried for the affray attended with culpable 
homicide—namely, Mobendro Narain, the gomasta of Radba Moui, 
Hosseinoodeen, and six others, of whom two belonged to the Hindu 
party, and four to the Mahomedan. The evidence of the parties 
themselves was not worth much, as it was in both cases excessively 
one-sided ; the chief object held in view by them being to criminate 
each other. But the fight had been witnessed by an immense crowd, 
and the case against the prisoners was established on the clearest 
testimony, volunteered by dispassionate spectators; upon which 
ihey were all of them sentenced to five years’ imprisonment with 
labour and irons, 

‘*T am very sorry indeed,” said Radba Moui, “ that two of my 
latteals have been killed ; but it is still some satisfaction to know 
that Hosseinoodeen will not trouble us now for possession for five 
years to come,” 


THE OUTCAST’S REVENGE. 


| “ Tuat boy will drive me mad!” said Paran Rai, speaking of 
, his younger brother, Anaud Rai, who had been leading a very 
irregular life, and was plunged head and ears in debt. They were 
both residents of Alipore, in 24, Pergunnahs, and, in fact, lived in 
the same old family dwelling-house ; but Anaud, having contracted 
an intimacy with a kowra woman, named Shawa, was almost 
looked upon as an outcast by the rest of the family ; and this con- 
nection had, moreover, entailed on him extraordinary . 
; which the income derived from his share of the patrimony did not 
cover. At first Paran gave him small sums of money, in the hope 
that, being satiated with his excesses, he would shortly mend; but 
this he did not, and Paran eventually told him, with an asperity 
which ought to have been spared, that he would have nothing 
to do with him, 

“Do I ask anything of my brother that he speaks to me in this 
tone!” said Anaud. ‘‘I know that I have no claims on him, 
and I don’t want to fasten any. If I have become a spendihrift, 
that is my look-out, not his, I have still my share of the 
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to live upon. I shall sell that, and tue proceeds will ‘keep me 
afloat till I mend or sink.” 

This was a very sore subject of discussion between the brothers 
—namely, the selling of Anaud’s share of the patrimony. Anaud 
wanted to sell it to strangers, an arrangement which in an orthodox 
family could not but be extremely annoying to the other members, 
Paran, on his part, was willing to buy the share himself, but he 
saw clearly that, sooner or later, he would, in addition, have to find 
food and raiment for his brother gratis, and he was, therefore, 
averse to pay down the full price of the share; while, even for the 
full price, Anaud expressed his unwillingness to sell it to him. 
At last a compromise was effected, by the intervention of neigh- 
bours ; Paran paid the full price asked for, and Anaud executed a 
conveyance in his favour, on the condition that the share would 
be restored to him if he was ever able to repay the money paid for 
it, with legal interest, on any future date. 

This sale, and the bickerings which preceded it, preyed much on 
Anaud’s mind, and gave birth to a deadly hatred for the whole 
family, all the members of it having wares fe sided with the elder 
brother in the discussion. He affected, however, to be as friendly 
to them as before, and, in fact, was obliged to do that, for where 
else could he expect to get his food daily without paying for it? 
Paran, notwithstanding his quarrel with his brother, kept an open 
table for him, or, rather, a free platter, for the Hindus do not sit 
down at a table to take their meals ; and Anaud availed himself 
of the concession, even though he was obliged to submit to the 
indignity of taking his meals apart, as an outcast. 

‘* Well, friend?” said Shawa to Anaud, ‘‘I congratulate you 
on your good luck. You have received the full share of your 
patrimony from your brother, and are yet permitted to get your 
food at the house gratis.” . 

“« But the food chokes me, girl. I hate my brother—I hate 
all the family, and would take my food with thee with pleasure if 
thou couldst arrange it.’’ 

“Kale forbid!” exclaimed the woman. ‘ No, Anaud, don’t 
say that word again. How can I, a kowra, give rice.food to & 
Brahman? We would both go plump down to hell if I gave and 
you received such food here from me.”’ ) 

** But I am willing > do penance Sor both,” seepondel iia 
“If I continue to go to my brother’s house daily, there will ome 
day be some great mischief between us.’ | 

“No, no,” said Shawa, coaxingly. ‘“ You must try to be 
good boy now with all of them, for, latterly at least, they be 
behaved handsomely with you.” : 

But Anaud was not to be so soothed, “I shall have 
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revenge on them all,’’ said he to himself, “ whenever I can secure 
it;” and in this state of mind he went out to the bazaar and pur- 
chased an ounce of aconite (katbeesh), which he kept about his 
person, waiting for an opportunity. 

Anaud took his meals every day at his brother’s house, both at 
noon and in the evening. While so engaged one day he observed 
that a portion of the vegetable broth (dalna) used at noon was not 
consumed, and was kept for the evening by his aunt, in a vessel 
hung up in the kitchen. ‘‘ Now or never,” said he to himself, 
and, having finished eating, he went at once to the outer house to 
pound the aconite on a brick. This done, he entered the kitchen 
on the plea of getting fire to smoke. 

“ Now, take care, Anaud,”’ cried out the aunt; “don’t touch 
our handies, for we shall then be obliged to throw them away.” 

‘‘Oh, aunt! I shall be very careful. Can I ever forget that 
you all have outecasted me?’’ And so he got fire from the oven, and, 
at the same time, put the aconite in the vessel with the broth. 

When the hour of evening meal arrived, Anaud was present at 
the house as usual, but complained of a severe headache, and said 
tbat it would perhaps be best for him not to eat anything that 
night. His sister-in-law pressed him again and again to have at 
least a small share of the good things ready before them, but he 
refused. The persons who partook of the repast were :—Paran 
Rai, his wife, his aunt, and a female cousin. As head of the family 
and the person who eat first, Paran had the best share both of 
the broth and the poison ; and he was taken ill almost immediately 
after, when the females had just sat down to the meal and had 
taken three or four mouthfuls each, at most. There was an up- 
roar in the house ; Paran complained of a burning sensation in his 
_— and stomach; and his wife beseeched Anaud to run for a 

octor, 

‘‘Why, what is the matter?’ said Anaud. “ He has only 
overfed himself, and that does not require any medical aid. An 
hour’s rest will make everything right.” 

The patient, however, became worse and worse—he vomited 
once, complained still of dreadful pain in the stomach, and then 
expired ; and the three women were seized with the same symptoms, 
though not to the same extent. In a short time they also became 
iasensible ; but after the lapse of several hours they recovered. 

“This is very sad work,” observed Anaud to them in 
morning. ‘*T never knew till now that cholera 
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“ But why was not information seat to us im the night?” 
asked one old uncle in a querulous tone, “ It does not look like 
an outbreak of cholera at all ; it almost seems as if you have been 
poisoning Paran, and intended to poison the whole family ;’’ and 
he fixed his old eyes on the delinquent so intently that Anaud got 
mightily alarmed. Fearing, lest his guilt should be discovered, 
he hurried out of the house, and repairing to the thannah, laid 
criminal information against his relatives, and epee against 
the old uncle who had suspected him. 

The police entered the house shortly after, and she ceremony 
of burning the dead body had to be stayed. The body was sub- 
jected to medical examination, and the Civil surgeon ascribed death 
to the administration of aconite. There was no suspicion against 
anyone except Anaud, and a little boy of the house deposed he had 
seen him touch the Aandy which contained the broth when he 
entered the kitchen to get fire, and did not speak of it at the 
time only because Anaud prevented him, saying that, in that case, 
all the handies with the good things in them were sure to be thrown 
away. The man who sold the aconite also recognised Anaud, and 
said that he had procured the poison on the plea of preparing a 
medicine with it, and had promised to call again for other ingre- 
dients, but did not. The further circumstantial evidence against 
him consisted of the facts that he alone had not partaken of the 
evening meal that day, that he had refused to comply with his 
sister-in-law’s supplication to go for a doctor when Paran was 
taken ill, and that he had forestalled his accusers by laying a charge 
against them in the éiannah, well knowing that they had not ap 
proached the house till they were sent for. 

Anaud also made a full confession himself, but this he sub- 
sequently withdrew. The evidence against him was, however, 90 
complete without it that there was no hesitation to convict him of 
the crime perpetrated ; and as the murder was a peculiarly deliberate, 
cold-blooded, and atrocious one, he was capitally punished for it. 


THE BITERS BITTEN. 


IT was midnight when the chowkeydar of the beat, named 
Jullunder, was smoking a Acoka with three inmates of the house of 
Sham Chand Gossain, of Burdwan, named respectively 
Kalichum, and Kissory Mohun. Several dacoities had 
ocourred in the neighbourhood, and the people therefore 
ever in a state of watchfulness, which accounted for so many _ 
of the house being still awake at such an hour of the night. q 

“I reckon this is about the best thing we can do under a 
circumstances,”’ remarked Kalichum. 
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‘* Yes, absolutely the best,’”’ responded the chowkeydar. “Those 
who have hitherto suffered from these depredations are they only 
who were unprepared to meet them.” 

‘‘ But what if the dacoits attack us in strength, Jullunder ?” 
said Gopilall. ‘‘ We are hardly strong enough to resist a large 

; are we ¢” 

‘Of course we are,’”’ said Jullunder. “ Don’t publish your 
own weakness. Show the budmashes a bold front and you make 
cowards of them, at the same time that you secure any amount of 
assistance from your neighbours.” 

These words were hardly out of the chowkeydar’s mouth, when 
the house was attacked by a large gang of armed dacoits, 

“Do we remain at our places to receive them ?” inquired Kissory 
Mohun, whose courage was not of the steadiest kind. 

“To be sure we do,” said Jullunder, ‘‘ But either you or 
Gopilall must run off to call together the other villagers and bring 
them hither, and don’t forget on your way to inform Khoodiram 
Chowkeydar, my colleague, who will lose no time to be with us.” 

The pluck of the chowkeydar emboldened Gopilall and Kalichum 
to stay with him, while Kissory Mohun went off to get together 
the aid they wanted. In the meantime, the dacoits having 
approached the house, divided themselves into two parties, one of 
which remained outside of it, to go through the usual mancuvre of 
intimidation by jumping about with their swords drawn, while the 
other went within to plunder whatever they could come to, the 
chowkeydar and his two associates keeping clear of both for the time, 
but watching their proceedings and over the females and children 
in the house. 

The dacoits bounced about the house to produce an effect, and 
the women and children were very much terrified. 

“Now, where is all the money of the house ?’’ asked one of 
them in a hectoring tone, on feeling his way to where the house- 
hold were gathered. 

“Oh, we have dropped our cash into the well,” replied 
Jullunder, with much promptness. ‘‘ You will find everything at 
the bottom of it.’’ 

“Then you shall go down into the well yourself, friend, and 
fetch up whatever you have thrown down. You will know best 
about them, of course.”’ 

“All right,” said Jullunder, “ provided you promise not to 
misuse the women and children in my charge.” 

“Ah, man, you are very foolish not to know that we free- 
rangers promise nothing. Only if you don’t bring up all that you 
have secreted in the well, 1 bind myself to baptise you in fire, 
Scoording to our wont.” 
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“That is a very hard measure you threaten me with,” said 
Jullunder; ‘but I suppose I must attend to your bidding.” 

‘Do so quickly, then, or I shall stir you up with a lighted 
brand. You wont like to be burnt all over the body; would 

ou?” 

’ What Jullunder wanted was time, and he had secured it. The 
alarm given by Kissory Mohun had sent all the able-bodied 
villagers to the Gossain’s house well-armed, and they were headed 
by Khoodiram Chowkeydar and Gunesh Zetubah, the latter a-man 
of gigantic make and worth any two of the dacoits. * They came in 
a furious hurry, and fell upon the dacoits who were outside of the 
house, and succeeded in wounding several of them. 

“This is a first-rate combination, and no gang of ordinary 
strength will ever attempt to resist it,” muttered the dacoit chief, 
as he took to his heels ; and all his men endeavoured to follow him. 
Two brothers only were apprehended—namely, Mchendra Dome 
and Jeebun Dome, the latter after a very vigorous resistance, 

‘* Now, friend,” said Jullunder, to the dacoit inside the house 
who had threatened him, ‘it is my turn to order, and yours to 
obey. Will you go down the well of your own accord, or shall I 
pitch you over into it?” 

The bandit chattered something inaudibly in reply, while 
Jullunder, Jopilall, and Kalichum, fell on the whole party, thrash. 
ing them. The men attacked did not show fight. They scaled walls 
and jumped over ditches to escape from their assailants, and ran off 
so fast that they could not be captured. These were apparently 
mere coolies, hired to plunder the house, while the professional 
dacoits kept guard at the door. 

In all three prisoners were taken—namely, the Dome brothers 
named and one Hara Ryragi, who had escaped at first, but was 
subsequently arrested. 

“‘ Will vou inform against the rest?’ put in the Daroga, in the 
mildest manner possible; but they would not. He tried to pet 
suade them again and again, and in divers ways, holding forth pro- 
mises and threats by turns ; but all to no purpose. . 

The three prisoners were then put on their trial, convicted, and 
sentenced to sixteen years’ imprisonment, with labour and irons, ia 
banishment. The chowkeydars and villagers who confronted and 
fought with the dacoits were handsomely rewarded. <t 
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THE DEATH OF THE WITCH. 


“ Waar are you doing there, Buddee? Is the good man at 


bome ¢”’ 
“No, Dagoo, he is away from home just now. But what do 


you want with him? What are you prowling about our house 


for ”” 

‘ Laying snares to catch thee, witch. Has not thy master, the 
devil, apprized thee of it ?” 

These words were uttered in a peculiarly insulting tone, after 
which Dagoo marched off from the place, while Buddee went inside 
the house, repining bitterly at her hard lot, which exposed her to 
the derision and malice of every insolent and meddlesome idler, 

Buddee was the first wife of Shaik Jamaludeen, a chaprdssie in 
the town of Dacca, who had a second wife, named KadirJan. The 
first wife was barren, and had the reputation of being a witch ; 
and she was necessarily at enmity with almost the whole of the 
neighbourhood. She complained bitterly to Jamaludeen, when he 
came home, of Dagoo’s impertinence and abuse; and Jamaludeen 
looked grave and anxious over the matter, but said that there was 
no help for it. 

“Our enemies are many,” he remarked, “and we must endure 
their unkindness in silence. We shall take counsel hereafter about 
removing from this place altogether.’’ 

It would have been better, however, if he had decided on that 
point sooner. The decision was put off from day to day till the 
danger came. 

It was midnight, and the family had gone to sleep—that is, 
Buddee, the co.wife Kadir Jan and her babe, and a boy cowherd, 
all in one room, the master of the house being absent from it, At 
this moment a hubbub of voices was heard outside the house, and 
the trampling of several persons, which dispelled the sleep of 
Buddee, who got up to see what the matter was. Through the 
chinks of a window she descried some two or three men and women 
standing in the compound, the last with a dark lantern in her hand, 
while the others were apparently on the look-out for sticks and 
stones to arm themselves. The men she recognised at once to be 
her neighbours, Sudderudeen, Dagoo, and Megoo, and the female, 
the mistress of the second, and named Ghutnee. There was a 
momentary silence among them, which was broken by Sudderudeen, 
who said there was no need for arms, and called upon the others to 
follow him into the house. 

Kadir Jan! Kadir Jan!” cried out Buddee, “ get up quickly 
and fly with the child. Our enemies have broken into the house, 
and will do some mischief to us.” 
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“ Oh, sister!’’ said Kadir Jan, scarcely half awakened, ‘I am 
too weak and sleepy to move ; surely it is the master of the house, 
and no one else.” 

“No, Kadir Jan, it is not the master of the house. Get up 
soon, or it will be too late.”’ 

It was too late already. The ruffians had found access to the 
house, and were now battering at the door of the sleeping-room. 

What do you want here, neighbours, at this hour of the night?” 
asked Kadir Jan, as they burst into the room, excited and yelling, 

“Nothing with thee, or thy child,” said Megoo; “ but we 
have a long account to settle with Buddee, and you had better 
come out of the room at once;’’ and saying this, he removed the 
co-wife and her babe, and also the boy cowherd, into an adjoining 
apartment, in which they were kept confined, while Sudderudeen 
and Dagoo simultaneously fell upon Buddee and attacked her. 

** What harm have I done to you, neighbours, that you mis-use 
me so?” asked Buddee, in fear. 

“Was it not thou, hag,” said Sudderudeen, “‘ that gave me the 
fever last month, by which I was bedridden so long ?’’ 

‘** And was it not by thy device that Ghutnee fell down the 
river bank and broke her arm, from which she is still suffering ?” 
added Dagoo, 

‘Hear me, neighbours, before you strike me. I have not 
practised on any one; and it is not in my power to do so. Itis 
God that directs diseases and accidents. Don’t create a mischief 
here on such an idle plea.” 

‘* Mischief, indeed |’ said Sudderudeen, “ you thought it was 
given to you alone to practise it, and that it was for us only to 
suffer. You shall know now that we can at least avenge ourselves. 
Our hour has come.”’ 

Saying this, they threw their victim on her own bed, with her 
face on the pillow, and securing her there by rolling her hair 
around his foot, Sudderudeen beat her with his fists, while Dagoo, 
sitting on her loins, pressed her down as scarcely to leave any 
breath in her. 

“Mercy! mercy !’’ were the only words she could utter; but 
they heeded her not. 

**Call on thy lover, the devil, and see if he can help thee out 
of this scrape,’’ said Dagoo ; “I will break thy ribs, and the chain — 
which binds thee to him.”’ ‘ 

Buddee died groaning ; no further words were uttered by her. 

“We had better rob the house now,” said Sudderodesall 
“ Killing an old witch hardly repays us for all we have suffered at > 
her hands ;” and saying this, he tore off the ornaments from 
Buddeo's nose, ears, and body, while Dagoo broke open a box that 
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was in the room, and poured out its contents into his own chuddur. 
They then scampered off—after liberating Kadir Jan, her child, 
aud the cowherd, from their confinement. 


‘These are atrocious villains,’’ observed the Daroga, when he 
visited the spot. “If they had been actuated by superstitious 
motives only, they would have stopped with the murder of the 
witch ;” and this was exactly the view taken of the case by the 
higher authorities. All the culprits were captured, tried, and 
convicted; and Sudderudeen and Dagoo were sentenced to be 
hanged. Megoo, as an accomplice, was punished with fourteen 
years’ imprisonment ; while Ghutnee, who had not joined in the 
attack, nor entered the house, was convicted of having attempted 
to conceal the plundered property, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. 


eS eS. lc bef 


0 | 
‘ BURIED ALIVE. 
THERE lived in the town of Goruckpore a stout, hearty, middle- 
- aged Mahomedan, named Badul Khan, a sensible and saving day- 
” labourer, who owned a neat house, a tidy wife, and a troop of 
healthy children, of whom both the parents were equally fond. It 
at was altogether a happy family ; if their earnings were not much, 
¥ their wants were still less; and there was great contentment in the 
of household generally, and happiness also, barring one unfortunate 


crook in their lot. This crook existed in the shape of an old 
as mother-in-law, named Dhona, who had been bedridden for several 
to years, and was now suffering fearfully from leprosy in a very 
3 advanced stage. Her life, in fact, was a tissue of sighs and groans ; 
there was anguish written on every wrinkle of her old face; and 


or her misery cast a gloom on all the faces around her. 
sir “ Ah, miserable me!’’ was her unceasing cry. “ Life, that is 
0, so dear to all others, is hateful to me; and yet death, that approaches 
by every one, seems to have forgotten me altogether ;’’ and her con- 
stant complaints in this tune spread a sadness over the household 
wut which it was impossible to dispel. | 
“ Bind me and fling me into the fire or the river,’’ was her con- 
put stant request. ‘‘I cannot endure this pain any longer. Itisa 
ain most fearful thing to rot by inches as I am rotting. Oh, Badul, 


my son, have pity on me!” and the disease had made such ravages 
on her person, and life had become so loathesome therefrom, that 


r 

en. her prayer was natural. Badul fully commiserated her sufferings. 
- But what could he do for her? He could only listen to her cries in 
rom silence, or pass on. 


But the old woman began to become more and more impor. 
19 
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tunate; her sufferings made her unreasonable; she 

became abusive, and finally threatened Badul that, if he did aot 
give effect to her wishes, she would appear against him in the day 
of judgment. 

“Think not this, Badul, to be an idle threat. I am thy wife's 
mother, and have always been as a mother to thee, and before 
the eternal tribunal my complaint against thee will not go for 
nought. 

Badal still evaded compliance; but the appeal of his mother.in. 
law became daily more touching as the symptoms of approaching 
dissolution were accelerated; and eventually his wife also, unable 
to endure her parent’s sufferings, joined her entreaties with the re. 

of Dhona. 

“IT love my mother better now than ever I did before. But she 
is one mass of suffering only, and it would be a relief to all of us if 
she ceased to exist.” 

It was impossible for Badul’s good sense to accept this reason- 
ing ; but he was so vexed that he did not know what to do, or how 
to repel the influences brought to bear against him; and he at last 
yielded to the pressure by digging a grave for Dhona, 

“It is very foolish to yield to the opinion of others in a matter 
of this sort; and I trust I shall not do so. But there is no harm 


in having a grave ready, for the old woman cannot hold out much 


It was thus that Badul vindicated the course taken by him, and 
these were his actual thoughts at the time the grave was dug. 
But Dhona became yet more clamorous when she learned that the 
house for her reception had been completed; and, as every one 
pressed Badul to yield to her entreaties, he, in a weak moment, 
agreed to do so. 


“ Badul,” said Dhona, “‘ I command you to carry me to the grave 
that stands ready forme. Dare you disobey me?” 

“Oh, my husband!” said Badul’s wife, ‘‘ have pity on the 
poor woman who cannot help herself, and be equal to yout 
trial.’ 

“ God strengthen me, then,” cried Badul ; “ if it must be done 
I shall do it ;’ and arising from where he sat he placed his mother 
in-law on a bedstead, and covered her with a sheet. Her voice was 
feeble and trembling now, but her lips quivered, and there was aa 
unobserved flush over her pale cheeks; her heart’s desire wat 
satisfied when she felt the bedstead raised by her son-in-law # 
convey her to the grave. | 

Arrived at the grave-side, Badul went to an adjoining field ® 
get assistance to effect the interment, abd there was no difficultyi® — 
securing the services of four of his comrades. 
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“ She can’t live beyond a day or two at most. It is doubtful 
if she can be said to be alive now. Her toes and fingers are falling 
to pieces, and worms have got into her feet and body. We are 
fully justified in interring her now, my friends.” 

Thus reasoned Badul with the labourers who came to help him, 
and they admitted the full force of his argument. 

Shall we raise the sheet and take a look at her for the last 
time ?” asked one of the men. 

“ What for?” inquired Badul. ‘‘ The sight may unnerve us, 
and render us unfit to carry out the burial,” and this being 
accepted as good reasoning, the covered body was thrown into the 
open grave, which was hurriedly filled up. 

The act was unlawful and culpable, and Badul and his 
assistants were apprehended, tried, and convicted. But the circum. 
stances of the case were so peculiar that the court held that the 
duress already undergone by the prisoners, from the time of their 
arrest to their final conviction, was sufficient punishment for their 
offence. They were, therefore, simply cautioned and discharged. 





THE SOLDIER'S GUARANTEE. 


THE Red Cross flies o’er Candahar, 
Jalalabad is ours— 
It flaunts above the Piewar Pass, 
And Ali Musjid’s towers ; 
Then shall it fly— 
Defiant fly ; 
Nor Khyber we'll restore 
That Indian gate 
’Gainst Russian hate 
Is England’s evermore. 


March proudly, comrades! to your tread 
The pulse of England thrills ; 

The Russ from Afghanistan’s fled, 
Because so’ England wills ; 

O’er flood and field 

The sword we wield, 


The Soldier’s Guarantee. 


And keep her great and free ; 
To raise her name 
To higher fame, 

Our sword’s the guarantee. 


More proudly march ! the downy bed 
Soft pleasure’s slave may share, 
Be dangling with his mistress’ thread 

Or toying with her hair ; 
Our prowess gave 
That pleasure-slave 

To boast of being free ; 
Then envy not— 

The prouder lot, 
Our sword’s his guarantee. 


In peace, though England be unkind, 
And slight by look or word, 
Her very stones in love we’ll bind 
When war shal! draw the sword ; - 
And flying high 
In victory, 
That flashing sword shall be— 
Of higher fame 
To England’s name, 
The Soldier’s Guarantee. 
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HEARTS; 
OR, ENGLAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





BOOK II. 
FENWICK HALL, 


CHAPTER I. 
The Pedigree of Sir Robert Compton. 


Fenwick HALL, although greatly altered and enlarged by suc- 
cessive owners since its erection, still wore externally that union 
of strength and security with the domestic requirements of a 
dwelling house, apparent in such of the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry as were built during the reign of Henry VII., when 
the jealousy of the monarch revived the prerogative of the crown 
assumed by the earlier usurper, Stephen, and forbade the erection 
of castles. While the weakness and uncertainty with which the 
laws were administerd, and the suddenness and cruelty with which 
violence was resorted to by either party during civil wars, rendered 
it desireable that every residence of importance should be capable 
of resisting an armed force, and built in such a manner as to be 
convertible into a fortress at the will of its inhabitants, 

Fenwick Hall was a large, low pile, built of brick and stone, 
removed from the ruins of an older dwelling, dismantled during 
the wars of the Roses, and given, with the honour of Compton, to 
a faithful follower of the first Tudor King, after the successful 
issue of the battle of Bosworth Field, on the payment of a red rose 
yearly on ‘* All Soul’s day.” 

Fenwick Hall, as it at first stood, was in the form of a hollow 
square, the four sides of which were only one room deep, so that 
there was no communication round the inside but by passing 
through the intermediate rooms. On the outside there were no 
windows on the ground floor, and those on the upper stories had 
been strongly barricaded. ‘The entrance in the centre of the north 
front was protected at the date of its erection by windows projecting 
on other sides from small turrets, from which assailants could be 
opposed without danger to those within. Above the porch was 
Projection also of stone, rising to the top of the building, and fanci- 
fully ornamented. Under the pediment or frontier were the royal 
arms of England, beneath a crown supported by « greyhound and 
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griffin, and on each side, in panels, a rose and crown. Enclosed 
within the building was a quadrangle court into which all the 
lower tier of windows opened, and which was laid down with turf 
kept as smooth and soft as green velvet, and in the midst was a 
stone cistern, with a fountain rising and falling with a pleasant 
sound, and in summer many orange and pomegranate trees were 
brought from their winter shelter to stand about next the walls. 

The south, east, and west fronts had been rebuilt and added 
to by many different owners, who had required new rooms, passages, 
and staircases from time to time; but the north front still remained 

- untouched. 

The whole of the first floor on this side was occupied by 
a picture-gallery a hundred feet long, called King James’s 
Gallery, from a visit made to Fenwick Hall by the first English 
monarch of that name during one of his progresses. Beneath was 
the great hall, having a gallery for minstrelsy at one end, a flat 
roof of carved oak, arched windows painted with coats of arms, and 
many symbols and ciphers, and the red rose ever mingled with the 
white, in joyful remembrance of the union of the rival houses by 
the marriage of Henry of Richmond with Elizabeth of York. On 
the right of the entrance as you went in stood the complete figure 
of a man armed cap-a-pie in act of stepping across the chequered 
marble pavement. Ranged along the walls, which were pannelled 
with black oak, stood a number of ancient chairs, curiously carved 
and ornamented. Above hung many ancestral portraits, and 
pieces of armour, arquebusses, and pikes, interspersed with stags, 
antlers, and other trophies of the chase, of which the latest were 
the heads of elks and moose-deer, brought from Canada by Sit 
Robert Compton, who had also introduced a modern innovation in 
the shape of a first-rate billiard-table, which filled the place formerly 
occupied by a long banquetting-table formed of asingle enormous 
oak plank, left rough on the under side, and supporting an antique 
salt-cellar of the same material, which had marked the difference? 
of rank in those who sat above or below it in the old feudal 
times. 

The family history was indeed carried back to the Norman 
invasion by a series of portraits, all very legibly named and care- 
fully dated on scrolls inscribed in the moulding of the massive gilt 
frames 














Sir Robert Compton, who hated all falsehood and trickery 
and loved painting, said none of these pictures were older than the 
latter part of the fifteenth century ; and all appeared to be the work — 
of the same hand. : 

“Wolph” came first in the traditional annals, He wa 
described as a Saxon nobleman, nephew of Githa, the wife ‘ 
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Edward the Confessor, and of great possessions and the noblest 
character. Unfortunately he ventured to complain of the depreda- 
tions committed by the Norman favourites and followers of a neigh- 
bouring abbot, who were perpetually harrying himself and his 
family ; and when at length, emboldened by his long-suffering, a 
monk entered his kitchen and carried off a boar’s head that was 
roasting on the spit, the unlucky Wolph, enraged beyond forbear. 
ance by the loss of his dinner, himself ran after the monk, and as 
it happened, ran him to death ; as many rich meals off other men’s 
meat, either taken from them by force, or freely given to so lenient 
a confessor by their wives, made such violent exercise the last thing 
the priest would voluntarily have taken—for he suffered from disease 
of the heart ; although science had not yet discovered that there 
was such a disease. Wolph was in the greatest consternation when 
+ a the fatal consequence of his hasty temper and love of swine’s 
esh. 

The ahbot ordered him instantly to place a memorial stone on 
the spot where the holy man breathed his last, bearing the inscrip- 
tion— 

“O horrore to kille a manne forre a pigge’s hedde.” 


Likewise to find pasture for forty head of cattle inthe park at Fen- 
wick every year from the close of Easter to the feast of St. Michael. 
Wolph must have had all the stubborn obstinacy of his race, 
for in spite of having stained his soul with so terrible a sin, he 
ventured to complain yet again of the crimes committed by Baldwin, 
the Abbot’s nephew. Thereupon Baldwin and his nephew Leofwin, 
whose feelings were hurt by the hard names Wolph called them to 
their worthy abbot, who loved them as if they had been his own 
children, entered Wolph’s dwelling in the dead of night and 
butchered his whole family before his eyes, and himself afterwards. 
There was nothing to excite particular wrath in the onslaught, as 
burglaries attended with violence were committed almost every day 
by the rapacious Normans. But the Saxon churls loved Wolph, 
who hae wn more boldness in taking their part than was usual 
amongst the Thanes, so they raised a tumult and beset the 
where the abbot was: crying, ‘Short red, good red, slea 
Abbotte,” as a watchword or war-cry. When they found the 
had retreated to the church with the utmost secrevy and ex 
leaving the lady he was confessing without absolution, 
populace set the church in flames and rushed upon the 
put up a short prayer to heaven with sincere piety, and 
himself devotedly, hid his face in his vestments, while 
Pierced his heart. The leader of the riot was “ 
of Earl Ulnoth, and consequently, brotber to 
Conqueror, highly incensed, sent his brother 
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Baieux, to ravage the country, which he did to such purpose, that 
neither Danesbury nor any of the adjacent townships are to be 
found in Doomsday Book, as it is likely that they were so wasted 
as not to be worth the expense of the survey. 

“ Ela,”’ the infant daughter of Magnus, who had inherited the 
ands and possessions left vacant by the massacre of Wolph and 
his family, was given by the Conqueror to Emesius de Compton, 
whom he had newly knighted ‘‘ for carrying the king’s bow, and 
for his honesty enfeoffed of this manor of Fenwick with the parks 
and appurtenances.”’ 

From this Saxon graft upon a Norman stock came such an 
unbroken line of Comptons, that King James, on that memorable 
visit of his, grew weary of the particulars carefully looked out 
before his arrival by the obsequious chaplain of Sir Hugh Compton, 
who had been bred at court under the immediate patronage of the 
first Stuart who reigned in merry England, with whom “ he became 
a great favourite for Lis wit, innocent mirth, and skill in composing 
songs, and arranging pageants and masques.” First after Sir 
Emesius de Compton came Sir William de Compton; Sir Henry 
de Compton followed next. Sir Marmaduke de Compton the first 
baron in his robes; Sir Stephen de Compton; Sir Henry de 
Compton; King Henry the Fourth in a chair of state; Lord 
Compton in his robes, kneeling; Sir Henry Compton; Robert 
Lord Compton. Sir Reginald Compton, who married a natural 
daughter of King Edward the Fourth ; Hugh de Compton; Henry 
de Compton; Sir Robert Compton, who happily was restored in 
blood during the first year of King Edward the Sixth, his father, 
Richard, Lord Compton, having been attainted in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. 

Sir Robert Compton seemed to have profited by the lesson read 
him in his father’s life, for be kept in favour during the three 
successive reigns of Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth; and 
his son Hugh was accepted as a page by King James the First om 
his accession to the throne of England. But that learned monarch 
was not by any means gratified by the genealogical tree exhibited 
on the visit before alluded to, and turning wrathfully to the scared 
chaplain—who, while he shaded his face with his hands as though 
dazzled by the light of the king’s countenance, was eagerly pouriug 
forth the dry details he had with great labour accumulated ia 
readiness for the glorious chance of gaining the royal favour by bis 
display of heraldic knowledge and antiquarian research—the bored _ 
being observed peevishly, ‘‘O, mon, gang na farther—let me 
digest the knowledge I ha’ gained; for, by my soul, I did na ken ~ 
before that Adam’s sirname was Compton.” So much for the 
family portraits and the histories belonging to each. fe 
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As a youth the present Sir Robert Compton had beheld them 
with the utmost reverence, and his military ardour had been 
kindled by looking on these mailed warriors, whose fine visages 
made his own boyish face glow with delight and conscious pride in 
their achievements as related by his grandfather, an aged man 
with vivid recollections of his own prime all blended inextricably 
with the last disastrous years of Stuart rule, who, after dinner each 
day, passed his glass over the water bottle at his elbow when he 
drank ‘‘ the king’s’’ health, and repeated the tales he had heard 
in his youth from aged almsmen in the college—of how Sir Giles 
died in harness on the fatal field of Newbury. Having led the 
Queen’s Regiment of horse, and saved the King when bard 
pressed in the middle of a field between Speen and Newbury, the 
brave knight resolutely kept his ground and all the troops posted 
about Speen stood firm, while the King, hearing that Prince 
Rupert had arrived at Bath, fled terror-struck to that city, to have 
the mortification of hearing that, after all, the rout of his army had 
not been so general as he had fancied in his panic. Whether the 
obstinate resistance to the Parliamentary forces maintained by Sir 
Giles Compton had enraged the Puritans against all who were con- 
nected with him by blood, or whether any particular reason 
existed in Dr. Marmaduke Compton’s own conduct, it is certain 
that by an Act of the Rump Parliament, passed in sixteen hundred 
and fifty-two, against the rector of Henry Compton, his estate was 
forfeited for treason, and his living sequestrated, ‘‘ for the heinous 
and damnable offence of playing ecards three several times, with Ais 
own wife.” His brother, Colonel Gerard Compton, was put to 
death by court-martial after the battle of Worcester; but another 
brother, Colonel Charles Compton, escaped that sentence, but 
suffered long and close imprisonment. He succeeded at length in 
escaping from confinement, and endured great privations until the 
Restoration, when having become aged and infirm, his wants were 
pitied by ene who had power to obtain for him a small appoint- 
ment in the Tower. He had held this office for some time when 
by chance he was seen there by the King. 

Charles II. approached him in the kindest manner possible 
when his name was told, exclaiming in tones of surprise : 

; wn dear old friend, Colonel Charles Compton, what do you 
ere t”” 

He replied in a rapture of delight at the recognition #0 
graciously expressed by his royal master: “I have a place of 
forescore pounds a year, in which I serve your majesty as cheer- 
fully as if it brought me four thousand.” 

“ Alas!” said the King, ‘‘ is this all that could be done for 
one that hath lost all in my father’s service?’ Then, turning to 
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those in attendance, his Majesty said: “ Bring the gentleman to 
me to-morrow, and I will provide for him and his family as it 
becomes me.” 

But the promise was never fulfilled, the joy came too sudden 
upon a bowed and broken man. Before the merry voices of the 
King and courtiers had passed out of his hearing, the old man was 
cient by a Master whom he had served as nedthsfaly | as his King, 
and whose servants are never forgotten. 

Such were the stories handed down from father to son in the 
ancient and Joyal family of Compton, differing but in names from 
those current in most old English families,—power that began with 
the might that made right in the days when Norman invaders 
rode roughshod over the pride and prejudices of the stubborn race 
they ruled, and ended with the right that made might erected 
by the people against a line of kings that loved French gold, and 
French beauty, and set little value on English honour and English 
beauty. 

The very trees in Fenwick Park told the centuries that had 
passed since it was first enclosed from the Royal Chase, of which it 
had once formed a part. 

Evelyn in his “ Sylvia” mentions some of the oaks as bearing 
two feet square of timber at the height of forty feet, so that each 
contained more than six solid tons of timber, and many trees were 
so large that the broad and spreading branches covered more than 
half an acre of ground. 

There was great sympathy of taste and much friendship 
between that Sir Robert Compton, whose prudence was testified 
by the esteem he won during three reigns, and the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon and Sir Robert was a frequent visitor to Verulam House. 
He had been greatly pleased by all he saw there, and had copied 
the three parallel walks leading thence to Gothemberg. He had 
planted from the park gates to the house ‘ta broad avenue in 
which three coaches might drive abreast, and in the wing walks 
too.” Consisting of “ severall stately trees of the like growth and 
height, elme, chestnut, beech, hornbeam, Spanish ash, cervice 
tree,” and others. Moreover, the first Sir Robert Compton had 
copied also Lord Bacon in causing fish-ponds to be lar out, by 
which he drained the land around, and in his time the bottoms 
were pitched and paved with pebbles of various colours worked into 
ets figures of fishes and many other forms. ; 

From the leads of the house was a lovely prospect to the ponds, 
which were opposite to the east side of the house, and also over 
that long walk of trees, whose tops afforded a most pleasant é 
ee verdure, resembling the work in Irish “stiches” or pointe 
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The baronet agreed with his noble friend in contemning the 
style of gardening which has been favoured in later times, and 
which now prevails at South Kensington. 

“ As for the making of knots, or figures, with divers.coloured 
earths that they may lie under the windows of the house on that 
side on which the garden stands, they be but toys; you may see 

as good sights in tarts.” 

In a word, the reader who refers to Lord Bacon's ‘‘ Essay ” 
will read, in that “On Gardening” the’ full description of such a 
paradise as breathed round Fenwick Hall the odours of perpetual 
spring, having “ things of beauty for every season.’ 

“A green in the entrance, a heath or wilderness in thé going 
forth, and the main garden in the midst, besides alleys on both 
sides, 

‘The garden, square, encompassed with a stately arched 
hedge, supported on pillars of carpenter’s work hidden 7 leaves, 
and over each arose a turret holding a cage of birds in its green 
hollow. . Within, low hedges, closely clipped with some pyramids, 
and fair columns upon frames. In the midst a fair, green mount 
with three ascents and alleys broad enough for four to walk abreast, 
and some fine banquetting house. The heath or wild garden 
with thickets made only of sweet briar and honeysuckle, and the 
ground set, here and there, and not in any order, with violets, 
primroses, and strawberries, and little heaps of wild thyme to give 
out perfume when crushed upon and trodden. Fountains, in some 
of the openings from court allies, arching water, without spilling, 
in several feathers, canopies, and the like. Aviaires large enough 
to be turfed and have living plants and bushes set in them that 
the birds might have scope and natural nesting.” 

Have we imposed upon old English gardens, think you, gentle 
reader? Imagine such a garden as Lord Bacon described, filled, 
as it might now be, by the numberless flowering shrubs and plants 
since introduced into England. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Christening of the Heir of Fenwick Hall, and the greatness that was 
thrust upea Honoria. 


Lapy Compron’s slow recovery delayed the christening of her 
infant until summer skies were blue overhead, and birds’ songs 
came from the depths of summer foliage as their young nestlings 
tried their wings for the first time, and fluttered amid the green 
leaves that hid their nests, to take short flights over hedgerows 
enamelled with flowers, or meadows knee-deep in grass and 
meadow-sweet ; and it was on the warm, quivering air, of a hot 
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June day, that the sound of the joy-bells was borne from every 
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church steeple. 

Fenny Compton, Long Compton, and Danesbury ringers, all 
striving to drown each other’s music, and trying which could. 
up the merriest peal in honour of the heir of Fenwick Hall being 
‘* made an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven." 

A long line of carriages kept passing under the broad avenue, 
and stopping to set down richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen at 
the open porch, which, with the great hall, was lined with servants 
in and out of livery; while crowds of country-people on foot were 
seen crossing the sunny openings between the trees from distant 
glades, and threading their way, in merry groups, to the side, or 
wing-walks, along which tables were laid the entire length, with 
fair white damask cloths, covered with good cheer. On the benches 
that were set on either side, here and there might be seen old men 
and women, who were already taking their places, and eager to 
hear grace said, that they might begin eating. Being weary and 
hungry, they were glad to sit down in the sunshine to rest their 
old bones, and, maybe, deep in chat with some friend from a 
distant village unexpectedly met there, and minded like themselves 
to be in good time for the feast. Those who brought daughters 
were over-persuaded by them to stand where they could see the fine 
company alight from the coaches. The laced clothes of the gentle. 
men, the jewels and brocades of the ladies, even the white-powdered 
wigs and white cravats of the coachmen and footmen, their coats 
that even were gayer than their masters, their silk stockings and 
gilt buckles, all helped to make a grand show to gladden the simple 
rustics. The lasses waited under the trees in rows six deep along 
the carriage sweep, or standing tip-toe to look over each other's 
shoulders, Their shining hair tucked under mobcaps tied with @ 
ribbon of the same colour as their breast-knots. The skirts of their 
cotton gowns puffel out below their slim waists and drawn through 
their pocket holes on either side, showing short stuff petticoats, 
home-knit worsted stockings, and high-heeled leather shoes with 
steel buckles ; for they liked to keep up with the fashion theif 
betters set them, and so did the lads, who copied the wide skirts of 
the gentlemen, their flapped waistcoats, knee-breeches, and rolled 


stockings; and who wore low-crowned hats, and tied their hair 


behind their ears witha black ribbon. But the young men mostly 
burried directly they came into the park to the level space in front 


ol the steward’s house, where sports and games were soon at their 
height. Some running foot-races, others throwing quoits or playing 


cricket ; there were famous cudgel.players who had come from 


neighbouring county, in answer to a challenge sent them by Dane — 


bury; but wore than one girl had seen her lover’s head brokea 
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these strangers, he caring less for his cracked pate than the jeers 
of his angry sweetheart, who was ready to cry with vexation, but 
chose that he should suffer for her smart instead of pitying the poor 
fellow openly. There were wrestlers with whom none cared to try 
a fall who had once been thrown; but fresh men came up, and no 
man kept long “lord of the ring.”” And old men, looking on out- 
side, made those who were beaten feel sorer by tales of their own 
prime and the hats that they and their fathers had won, a sub- 
ject amongst them that was the occasion of as much pride as a 
gentleman has in his pedigree or coat of arms. As for grinning 
and whistling matches, Sir Robert Compton forbade them, as he 
thought the grimaces they encouraged were degrading, and lowered 
a man to a baboon while he practised them. What old and young 
men agreed in praising was the strength and soundness of the ale 
that kept runniag all day for their refreshment from hogsheads 
broached in many parts of the park. 

Sir Robert Compton had a winning manner, and never pained 
a man he had once known by forgetting his face. Ashe took some 
of his guests down the side walks to witness the enjoyment of his 
tenants, he showed welcome recognition of many poor men who 
had laboured on his lands and were now past work, and of old dis- 
abled soldiers who had come a long distance for the chance of a look 
or a word, but broke down with joy at the warmth of his friendly 
greeting. His gentle blood showing in his equal courtesy to men 
of high and low estate. Never had he treated any man harshly 
over whom he had held power, and often as he went out of hearing 
it was said fervently by one to another: ‘‘ There goes a real 
gentleman. May God Almighty bless him!’’ This condescension 
of Sir Robert’s brought him the greatest contentment he knew that 


day. As he turned from the park his brow clouded over with 
care, 


Lady Compton was ill-fitted for the dignity that had come to 
her by marriage. She had seen all she cared to see, when her boy 
had been christened. When she noticed that the slumbering child, 
as he lay in the good clergyman’s arms, pressed his little palms 
together as though he joined in the prayers, and smiled in his sleep 
as if the angels were whispering him, she breathed a silent thanks. 
giving. Her only trouble being fear lest the precious creature 
might take cold from the sparkling water with which he was so 
plentifully besprinkled that his lose robe was quite wets but her 
mother comforted her by saying it was impossible the babe could take 
harm from baptism, but that he would thrive all the more after the 
cross had been signed on his brow. To please her husband, Lady 
Compton kept with her guests until the greater number had left, 
after partaking of a splendid collation, but declared herself unequal 
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to taxing her place in the evening at the dinner-table, and retired 
to her chamber. 

What could Sir Robert Compton do? He believed that his 
wife shrank from playing hostess quite as much from timidity and 
awkwardness as ill-health; yet he dared not say so, as he feared 
to displease her mother if he opposed her by exerting his authority 
in a matter about which he felt lamentably ignorant. Especially 
when Mrs. Homewood not only assured him that Lady Compton 
was very unwell, but took the opportunity of informing him that 
she had herself been the mother of twelve children, a circumstance 
with which she had pretty often made him acquainted before. All 
her offspring having perished but one, Sir Robert ventured to insist 
on his little son’s daily immersion in a cold} bath and on the 
removal of the band the nurse had wound round his little body and 
limbs, acting, in giving these orders, in direct opposition to his wife's 
mother, who held up her hands in horror at her son-in-law’s im- 
prudence when she saw the baby freed from the rolls of linen, and 
moving his legs and arms just as he pleased. 

Mr. Homewood was an eminent brewer, and not the least 
ashamed of the trade by which he and his father and grandfather 
before him had made their fortunes. He thought nothing of the 
portion he gave his daughter on her marriage; while the noble 
family she entered thought a great deal of it,—such a bountiful 
supply of ready money enabling Sir Robert to clear his estates 
and begin his married life with an unencumbered rent-roll. All 
the pride of all the Comptons in their birth and lineage did not 
equal the alderman’s in his vats, and the yearly profits he made by 
them. Nor could the proudest Compton of the race have made 
the old tradesman confess himself an inferior, or even sensible that 
he was so in the slightest degree. 

Mrs. Homewood’s self-importance was more offensive still, as 
she was extremely uneasy, under the impression that she was 
undervalued, and always striving to assert herself unpleasantly. 
Even Sir Robert’s aunt, the Dowager Lady Compton, could not 
make Mrs. Homewood content to keep her proper distance, although 
she repelled her advances with a stately courtesy that the brewer's 
wife might have comprehended had she been so disposed. 

In no amiable mood Sir Robert Compton asked his aunt her 
opinion on the subject of his wife’s indisposition ; but she declared 
it would be held invidious if opposed to that expressed by his 
mother-in-law. é 

“Tcan only say, nephew, that in Lady Compton’s place I would” 
sooner have died than not have done the honours of your table." I 
would have stayed at my post till I dropped, rather than have 
given in. But you must make allowances for the inferiority of — 
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race. There is the same difference in men as in horses; *bteween 
the race-horse and the cart-horse breed. Not but what Charlotte 
is a dear little woman.” 

“ We will leave my wife out of the discussion altogether, if you 
please,” said the baronet. ‘‘ Will yow oblige me by taking her 

lace.”’ 
at No, my dear Robert, that I cannot do.” 

“Why not? You are surely the most proper person.” 

‘‘That may be; but I have my own feelings to consult. 
Although I rejoice cordially at the birth of my great nephew, I 
cannot forget that my, sons died to make way for you and yours, 
They are all gone, but they live in my memory daily ; and although 
I can command myself very well in a less conspicuous place, if I 
took the head of your table | should recall the years when it was 
my own proper place,” : 

‘*Qh, these women, these women!’’ thought Sir Robert; “a 
man has no peace through them and their feelings. You never kriow 
when they will break out. I thought my aunt a calm, sensible 
woman; but it seems she is as great a simpleton as the rest of her 
sex. Always dwelling on unpleasant subjects.” Then he added 
aloud, ‘Say no more, if you please, aunt ; I apologise for fancying 
you might prefer taking your old seat to seeing Mrs. Homewood 
in it.” 

“My dear nephew, surely you cannot contemplate putting 
Mrs. Homewood in a position that will make her vulgarity, excuse 
me for saying so, more glaringly offensive than ever.”’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear aunt, you leave me no alternative,” 

‘It will never do, She will know nothing of the quality of 
your guests, nor whom to help first. She will be more intent in 
sending off the best of everything to her husband, than in attending 
to those near her at table. 

“Say no more, if you please, madam ; you are putting me to 
the torture. I wish heartily.my visitors were all at home again, 
or else that I had not been such an infernal fool as to ask every 
creature I know in the world to come and see me henpecked."’ 

“ Now, Robert, you are losing your temper.” 

“*Sdeath, madam! I should thank you more, if, instead of 
making that wonderful discovery, you would advise me how to 
act.”’ 

‘“*T will tell you what I advise, Robert. You have Mrs. 
Giffard, of Hearts, in your house. She is well-born and well-bred. 

If your wife likes her not, ’tis for no fault of hers, as you know. 
You need not bring back her jealousy unless you have a mind. 
Mrs, Giffard has been known to you from her childhood, and her 
husband was your schoolfellow at Westminster, She is too low in 
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social position to excite the envy of your higher guests, as it would 
be raised against anyone you chose out of their numbér in the 
breasts of the rest. Her beauty and grace are so remarkable that 
she will adorn your table.” 

Sir Robert Compton could not help a sigh, although greatly 
relieved by a suggestion he would not have dared to originate 
Smiling on his aunt with the air of a man who has a great load 
taken suddenly off his mind, he passed, speaking a word to one here 
and there, through a room full of company to find Thomas 
Giffard, and inform him of the difficulty in which Lady Compton’s 
indisposition had placed him, and the way in which he desired to 
obviate it. 

Mrs. Homewood, who had chiefly advised her daughter’s with. 
drawal in the hope she might queen it for a time in her place, sat 
in a great heat, watching all Sir Robert did as well as she could 
from a distance, fanning herself with such violence that she grew 
hotter and hotter from the exertion. As soon as she saw Sir 
Robert Compton lead his old friend, Sir William Draper, up to 
Mrs. Giffard, and introduce him with much ceremony, in order that 
he might take her down to dinner, Mrs. Homewood decided that 
she should not be able to eat a mouthful unless in the company of 
her daughter, and so slipped out of the drawing-room immediately 
that she might comfort her poor dear child by her company, and | 
herself by informing her darling, in the most bitter words she 
could make use of, the slight Sir Robert had put upon her mother, 
“all for the sake of that odious woman who made herself so de- 
testable at Bath.” 

Meantime Honoria, with ready politeness, prepared to obey her 
husband and enchant her host, by doing the thing of all others the 
most agreeable to herself. 

“ Who is that fresh-looking girl, that beautiful charming girl ?” 
Sir William Draper had asked his friend earlier in the day on first 
seeing Honoria. 

Sir Robert laughed to hear such warmth of language. “ 'Tis e 
Mrs. Giffard, of Hearts; the mother of two children, but atill 
thought the handsomest woman in the country. I shall tell Lady 
Draper how mucb you have been struck with Mrs, Giffard’s charms. 
I don’t know why—for she is one of the best-natured creatures 
breathing—but the women all hate her.”’ ‘ 

Sir Robert had now crossed in search of Sir William Draper. 
“ Charlotte is not equal to staying longer with us, and is lyi 
down, Mrs. Giffard has consented to take her seat at table. 
you lead her to dinner if I introduce you t” 

“I am very sorry—with the greatest pleasure,” Sir William 
had replied as a matter of course. He wore a colonel’s uniform, — 
and the red ribbon of the Bath. 
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The lady acknowledged the introduction by a sweeping curtesy 
that she had learnt at Bath, and which was as graceful as might 
have been expected from so fine a lady. 

The gentleman bowed as a soldier might be expected to bow, 
who had held the rank of Brigadier-General and taken the Philip. 
pine Islands by assault, to the loveliest woman he had ever 
seen. 

The dinner was a slow and heavy banquet. The service used 
was of gold, and the purest crystal of the most exquisite form, but 
without ornament, excepting a border of delicate engraving. A 
soft, pure light was shed over all by innumerable wax.lights burning 
in a gilt chandelier, suspended from the ceiling, and in branches 
fixed on either side of Venetian mirrors, that ran from floor to roof 
along both sides of the room, between fluted hangings of crimson 
velvet festooned with gold cords and tassels. 

It was astonishing that Honoria, who had not lelft home since 
her marriage until she came to Fenwick Hall, should have felt 
perfectly at ease in her difficult position. 

The dinner, which was composed of an infinite variety of 
dishes, was all carved on the table, and it was remarked afterwards 
by Mr. Quin, the actor, who sat on Mr. Giffard’s left hand, that 
that lady not only attended to the wants of everyone near her, but 
kept up a spirited conversation with Sir William Draper. 

Mr. Quin considered dinner a meal of too important a character 
for its enjoyment to be interrupted by paying any attention to 
ladies, nevertheless observing with surprise that Mrs. Giffard 
helped herself to a slice from the leanest part of a fine haunch of 
venison. 

“ What!” said he, ‘‘ do you not eat fat?’ 

“ Not of venison, sir.” 

‘Never, Mrs. Giffard »” 

** Never, I assure you.” 

Rejoicing at his better judgment, the epicure exclaimed with 
emotion : 

“IT like to dine with such a fool.’’ 

Sir William Draper, not yet a mark for the arrows of Junius 
and happily unconscious that, as soon as the year was over, the 
shafts of that concealed marksman would reach him with un. 
erring aim, was in the seventh heaven of delight, while the 
beautiful woman at his elbow admired his red ribbon, and 
Peek ares the cabvicns alee ee Slee 
reward, 

Honoria did not know that Sir William Draper's forbearance 
on the subject of “the Manilla Ransom” had more to do with his 
being made a Knight of the Beth than the capture — 
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She was not aware that silence sometimes fetches a higher price 





than bravery, especially if a state secret is involved in its obser. 
vance, 

When the ladies left the table, and after some general conver. 
sation had. been carried on amongst the gentlemen, they fell to 
talking politics. 

You may be sure Mr. Wilkes and the riots that followed his 
imprisonment were discussed. Mr. Homewood came out stro 
on the iniquity of Colonel Luttrell’s election, when he had polled 
but 296 votes and Mr. Wilkes 1243. . 

“The Livery and Corporation of the City of London must give 
Westminster a lesson,’’ said the alderman. ‘“ The House of Com- 
mons does not represent the people, and the sooner it’s dissolved 
the better.”’ 

Mr. Homewood was too honest and outspoken for the polished 
company at his son-in-law’s table, whose reticence annoyed him as 
much as the better-bred people around him were disconcerted by 
his intemperate observation, So he was irritated into adding that 
it should not be his fault “if Mr. Wilkes was not sworn in alder- 
man as soon as he came out of prison, and Sheriff and Lord Mayor 
before many years were over.’ 

On this an old gentleman remarked that, when last in town, 
he had passed a sign-board on which Mr. Wilkes’s ugly face was 
painted, and heard a man say : 

“Look at that fellow, he swings everywhere but where he 
ought.”’ 

Another replied, laughingly“ He shares the public house 
popularity with Admiral Keppel and the Marquis of Granby.” 

Sir William Draper fired at this. 

‘* Surely no man deserves popularity more than the commander 
in-chief; he is the bravest of soldiers,” asserted the colonel. 

“But not the most skilful of generals,’’ interrupted Mr. 
Homewood, 

‘* He is the most excellent commander-in-chief we have ever 
had,” continued Sir William Draper, warming with his interest in 
the subject. 

‘* A little brokerage in commissions, eh ?’’ put in the old brewer 
maliciously, delighted to revenge himself for the onslaught on his 
hideous idol, the seditious John Wilkes. 

“No, sir, a more unfounded accusation was never brought 
against a public character. Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and 
noble palladium of our safeties into Lord Granby's hands, and 
he has preserved it in the same good order in which he received 
it.”’ 

“ Fine words butter no parsnips,”’ cried the brewer, 
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‘¢ The strictest care has been taken to fill up the vacant oom. 
missions with such gentlemen as have the glory of their ancestors 
to support as well as their own, and are doubly bound to the cause 
of their king and country, from motives uf private property as well 
as public spirit.”” 

Mr. Homewood felt girded by the stress Sir William laid on the 
word “ gentlemen.” 

“T doubt whether you will allow a plain man like myself to 
be a judge in such matters, having no glorious ancestry to brag of, 
but it seems to me that the noble Marquis gave up all claims to 
the character and dignity of a gentleman when he receded from his 
own repeated declaration in favour of Mr. Wilkes.” 

‘‘T hoped we had done with Mr. Wilkes for to-day,” said Sir 
William ; ‘‘ this grievance seems somewhat stale, and I think we 
have worn the subject threadbare. As you allude to your trade, 
permit me to ask whether you ought to forget the encouragement 
Lord Granby gave to it when he shipped some thousand barrels 
of beer to Germany at his own expence, for the use of our poor 
thirsty fellows there ?” 

“T don’t question his humanity to the men under him, nor his 
liberal treatment of his officers, for whom he keeps still, I believe, 
open table,’’ said the obstinate old man. “ 1 don’t forget, either, 
that when he returned to England from Germany, he left large 
sums for the poor at all the places he stopped at. What I do say, 
Sir William, is that he has provided for too many of his own friends 
and relations since he had command of the army.”’ 

‘‘That is only natural,’ replied Sir William. ‘‘ We should 
all do the same if we got a chance. Now, Mr. Homewood, as I 
was in India myself at the time, J should like to hear what you 
said in England when news came of the success our army had at 
Mindew, Warburg, Phillenhausen, and in the affair at Wilhem- 
stahl? Is there no praise to be given Lord Granby for his part 
in those victories. Have you nothing to say in his honour who 
rose from a bed of sickness in inclement weather on hearing other 
officers declare an important post impracticable, and who suc- 
ceeded in occupying it before the French came up?” 

“You give me no time to answer you, Sir William; stop 
minute, if you please. Let's go back to Mindew. Now, I'll 
you what I like best in Lord Granby, and that was, not 
on the field, but his tenderness afterwards to the English com- 
mander, Sir George Sackville, when he was tried by court-martial 
for disobedience of orders. You, Sir William, if you liked, could 
tell us whether Lord George Sackville’s delay in bringing forward 
the cavalry arose from cowardice.” 

‘The gentlemen of the British army have never had that 
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fault laid to their ‘charge, Mr. Homewood,” said Sir William 
stiffly. 

Was it, then, in obedience to some secret influence he 
brought disgrace on our arms, and laid himself open to censure 
worse than death ¢”’ 

‘*T confess that you speak of things beyond my comprehension,” 
replied Sir William Draper. ‘It is commonly thought now that 
harsh measures were used in Lord George Sackville’s case, and 
you must be aware that one of the King’s first acts was to recall 
him to court.” 

“ Don’t say the King, Sir William,” cried‘'Mr. Homewood hotly, 
‘* Tt was the malign influence that governs all, the power behind 
the throne.” 

Sir Robert Compton here begged Sir William Draper to come 
over to his end of the table, and pass his opinion on a fresh bowl 
of punch, 

Mr. Homewood, who had taken enough wine to make him ex- 
press his political opinions unreservedly, and defend them obstin. 
ately, turned to a country gentleman at his elbow, and continued 
the subject. 

** T was talking, sir, to Sir William Draper, who has run away 
from the argument in which he was getting worsted, of Lord George 
Sackville’s behaviour at the battle of Mindew. Although it is 
nearly ten years ago, yet now that he ventures to show his face 
again his conduct comes back to men’s minds. He kept the 
British cavalry back for a full hour and a half after Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick had ordered its advance. His Serene 
Highness paid Lord Granby a high compliment on the occasion, 
saying that, had he been at the head of the cavalry of the right 
wing, the action would have been more brilliant, and the victory 
more decisive. He uever mentioned Lord George Sackville’s 
name, but went on, in the general order, to praise all the other 
English officers present, and to desire that in future the generals 
of the army, when orders were brought them by his aides-de-camps, 
should obey them punctually and without delay.” 

“ Yes,’ said the gentleman to whom he spoke, ‘‘ I remember 
a all distinctly—Lord George was dismissed from the service, was 

not ?”’ 


“ Dismissed the service,” replied Mr. Homewood, “and de- 


clared ‘unfit to serve the king in any military capacity what. 
‘A moral death, sir—a moral death! Yet Sir William 
Draper will not let me question Lord George’s courage, but turns 


upon me as if I bad slandered all the officers in the British army — 
in his person, Nor will he favour me with a reply when I ques — 
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tion him about that accursed invisible cabinet which we have all 
such reason to deplore.’? Receiving no answer he went on: 
“They all hang together, sir, like a pack of thieves. Sir William 
himself will hear more yet about the Manilla Ransom. What is 
become of the case he was so eager to lay before the House at the 
opening of Parliament? There is nothing more said of the refusal 
of the court of Madrid to honour the Manilla drafts that the captors 
agreed to accept in lieu of plunder. Sir William Draper has a 
red ribbon and a colonelcy of the 16th Foot given him, and the 
whole thing drops to the ground.’’ 

“Mr, Homewood, I should like to hear your opinion of this 
bowl of punch; allow*me to send you some, sir,” shouted Sir 
Robert Compton, who feared Sir William would, like himself, 
overhear his father-in-law’s offensive remarks. 

‘No more of anything, I thank you, son-in-law,” said the 
old brewer, speaking with more formality than was natural to him, 
to show how perfectly sober he was, but unconsciously clipping his 
words a little. ‘‘I am going now to the ladies in the drawing. 
room, and’ hope to find my daughter there to give me a dish of 
tea.” : 

Upon this the gentlemen began to rise, and there was a general 
breaking up of conversation ; the better sort of people no longer 
besotting themselves, although some hard drinkers were left, even 
at this date. 


CHAPTER III. 


Which endeavours to give a description of the Eavy, Hatred, and Malice 
excited by Honoria. 


THERE was much subdued conversation among the ladies when 
they had retired to the drawing-room after dinner, as they drew 
their chairs together, and filled the sofas and ottomans, so as to 
form little coteries of friends, relations, or intimate acquaintances. 
Country ladies never miss an opportunity of gossipping about their 
own families and those of their neighbours. There were many 
remarks made on Lady Compton’s absence at table. Beginning 
with little cautious speeches, highly complimentary to both host 
mr fer and full of regret at so unfortunate an eae 
ending, as the speakers grew more confiding to ; 
many observations boule reference to unsuitable matches, and the 
‘sad pity it was that a man, from mercanary motives, should take 
& young amiable girl from the care and affection of her parents, 
and shew by his conduct, as soon almost as he bad married her, 
that he didn’t care a sixpence for her.” There were thone who 
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went still farther and said under their breath that ‘‘ Sir Robert 

was 80 much in Jove with a certain lady that, although 
his own aunt and his wife’s mother was both in the room, he must 
needs place her at the head of his table; a most injudicious thing 
for him to have done under the circumstances, and so painful for 
Lady Compton, should she unfortunately hear of it.” And the 
other side of the question was taken quite as warmly by the pretty 
whisperers, who would destroy a reputation with a breath, and take 
the pattern of the victim’s sleeve with the same eyes that they used 
as spies upon her conduct, and then dismiss her from their thoughts 
with angelic smiles. 

‘* People will sometimes say ill-natured things, you know; but 
for myself I make a point of only believing half of what I hear; 
end I think Sir Robert and his wife might live happily together if 
he would keep her away from her mother, who is an odious woman, 
A man who has Sir Robert's standing in the county, and bears a 
name held in such deserved honour, for his own actions as well as 
those of his ancestors, can hardly be expected to endure being brow. 
beaten by a woman who is as vulgar as a horse.” 

Here Mrs. Homewood came upon the scene in her own person, 
bringing the fullest particulars relating to her daughter's indisposi- 
tion, and answering with the greatest complacency kind inquiries 
after ‘* dear Lady Compton’s health,” without suspecting the cruel 
remarks just made upon her and those most dear to her by the same 
sweet lips. 

Honoria, the conscious object of so much ill-will, had been per- 
fectly happy all day ; and her beauty was considerably heightened 
by the vivacity that animated every feature, sparkled in her eyes, 
bloomed in her complexion, and imparted additional grace to the 
movements of her finely-moulded figure. The Dowager Lady 
Compton had taken her at once under her protection, and expressed 
her thanks in the warmest manner and in such a tone, that all the 
ladies might observe her cordial approval. 

** You have obliged both my nephew and myself excessively by 
your good-nature, Mrs. Giffard.’”’ : 

Then seeing that Mrs. Homewood had returned to the drawing- 
room, the Dowager Lady Compton asked after her neice, saying, 
‘* I hope Charlotte has recovered her fatigue by this time, and will 
soon make her appearance again.”’ 

“ Yes, I thank your ladyship, my dear child is much better, I 
am happy to say, but hardly equal to entertaining so much fine 
company; she is very retiring, so to speak. We are not all 

my lady, with Mrs. Giffard’s self.possession.” 

“Or Mrs. Giffard's breeding,” said Lady Compton, 
annoyed at the remark which she felt to be meant ill.naturedly. 
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Honoria, unwilling to appear to listen to a conversation in which 
her name was used, amused herself by turning over a volume of 
Hogarth’s engravings. 

“ How exquisite these prints are!’’ she said, turning to Lady 
Compton. ‘* How wonderful that a man who had so much genius 
was content to spell as badly as——” 

‘Asa lady,” said the Dowager, ending the sentence. ‘ You 
know 'tis thought the next generation wiil laugh at our spelling. 
However, the gentlemen spell almost as vilely, if that is any excuse 
for our ignorance. Look at Mr. Sterne, forexample! But I bez 
your pardon, you were admiring Hogarth’s prints. You have 
probably heard what that impudent fellow Wilkes said of him— 
that when Hogarth took up a pen he was ready to titter; but when 
he handled a pencil he trembled all over. He made such a carica- 
ture of Wilkes! whose satire upon him in return I really believe 
shortened his life. But see, Mrs. Homewood looks angry, and will 
think I am rude to run away from her.”’ 

The Dowager Lady Compton seated herself nearer to Mrs, 
Homewood, who began talking to her directly. 

“T think Mrs. Giffard would have better shown her breeding by 
dropping your ladyship a curtsey in passing, after such a handsome 
compliment as you paid her. I said, ‘ sel/possession,’ when she was 
within hearing—but now she was gone farther off, I shall say, 
assurance, for that is what / call her to have. This is not the first 
time I have met her, my lady. She was at Bath when I took 
Charlotte there four years ago. She was unmarried then, and gave 
herself very great airs at the Assembly-rooms, not allowing my 
——_— to come in above her after she had taken her place io 

set.’’ 

“But there she was perfectly right ; that is the rule you may 
remember,’’ said the Dowager, stiffly ; ‘‘ ladies are requested not 
to permit the intrusion of any couples above them, such compliance 
conferring a partial obligation to the great inconvenience of those 
below them.” 

‘*I knew nothing about rules and regulations ; nobody ever 
attends to them that I see. I know some folks like to make them- 
selves disagreeable, and Miss Giffard, as she was then, could do it 
to perfection. Everybody was on her side, and my daughter had 
to give way because the beauty wouldn’t—lI call her the beauty 
because she was thought one at that time. Now's she’s terribly 
gone off; but I haven’t forgiven her, I can tell her, for her rudeness 
at Bath. We were so enraged at her having her way against 
Charlotte, that we left the next morning. We had paid fifty 
guineas the night before for tea and coffee to entertain the com. 
Pany in the rooms, and that’s all we got for our money. I daresay 
they swallowed our treat, and never even asked our names,” | 
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While Mrs. Homewool panted a little to recover her 
Lady Compton expressed surprise at the opinions she had passed on 
Honoria’s beauty. 

‘*T have known ladies before who said the same, but I must 
tell you that the gentlemen think Mrs, Giffard still handsomer than 
before her marriage.”’ 

“T cannot bear her, and that is the truth. She dresses like 
a duchess! Has she made a great match, does your ladyship 
know ?”’ 

“She married the kinsman who inherited her father’s estate, 
It went with the name.” 

“ Well, now, look how she is decked out. What does your 
ladyship think may be the value of her diamonds ?” 

‘*They were her mother’s. I have seen her wear them.” 

**Ob, indeed! and vour ladyship cannot give a guess at their 
value? There is a pretty sprinkling upon her stomacher, besides 
those she wears in her necklace and earrings.”’ 

Lady Compton was amused by observing that Mrs, Homewood 
could not take her eyes off Honoria; in a minute she turned again 
to ask how much her ladyship thought Mrs. Giffard’s brocade cost 
a yard. 

fe ‘Twas her husband’s present, and made up for her wedding. 
I have been telling him to-day that she deserves he should buy her 
another as a reward for the care she has taken of it. He answered 
that they saw so little company, it would serve Mrs, Giffard for 
some years to come.”’ ' 

** So they see bat little company. I should hardly have thought 
a country-life would have suited so fine a lady.” 

Another pause and another attack upon Honoria. 

“TI daresay your ladyship is surprised that I trouble my head 
so much with Mrs. Giffard. Indeed, it is paying her too greata 
compliment. But have you noticed the lace she wears. It is as 
fine as your ladyship’s, and almost equals my own. It is real 
nun’s work,”’ 

Mrs. Homewood spread out her triple ruffles for Lady Compton's 
inspection, who said she was too near-sighted to see them; but 
secretly saw not only the ruffles, but the arms they encircled; 
which resembled bolsters in shape, and were ‘‘ as red as bull-beef.” 


Hearts. 


“ Mrs, Giffard’s point-lace was given her by her aunt. The 


widow Giffard has a sister in a French convent.” 
“Did your ladyship visit the widow Giffard? I shouldn't have 
believed it if anyone had told me but yourself.” 


“You are perhaps not aware that Mrs. Giffard received none i 
but ladies of family on her card-nights. There was no better com- b 


pany to be had in Bath than that met at her house.” 
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“Oh, indeed ! I never was there, and’never wished to be!” Mrs, 
Homewood was fibbing terribly. ‘*Does your ladyship like a 
game at cards? I like cards, I must say myself, better than any 
other amusement. I have had a gaming master, and can play all 
the games that are most in fashion. I take a third at ombre, or 
a fourth at whist or quadrille whenever I get a chance.’’ Mrs. 
Homewood drew out a seal-skin purse, which she fancied brought 
her good luck, and jingled her guineas as she opened it on her 
lap. ‘Time was when I only played lanty-loo.” 

“] will ask Mrs. Giffard if she will propose cards if you desire 
a game,’’ said the stately dowager, sailing the whole length of the 
room to address Honoria, while the long train of her velvet dress 
trailed gracefully behind ker. 

‘I can’t come that,’ thought the brewer’s wife, as she watched 
enviously the graceful walk which habit had made a second nature. 
“My gowntails are the plague of my life; they are always tripping 
me up, and Homewood curses that every time he tumbles over 
them. So we are to have cards, it seems. There are the footmen 
setting out the tables. I am glad we're not to wait for the gentle- 
men to come up to tea first.” 

The old lady met with another interruption, however. There 
was a little stir in the room as the young Lady Compton shyly 
entered, followed by her nurse and baby. Universal attention 
having been directed to the charms of the infant, and compliments 
of a more substantial character having been paid to its attendant, 
the child was carried away just as the gentlemen were returning 
to the drawing-room. 

Lady Compton blushed painfully as Sir Robert approached her, 
for she felt that she had incurred his displeasure. 

“Tam glad to see there is not much amiss with you, Charlotte, 
after all the anxiety you have given us,” said her husband 
carelessly, as he passed her, believing, from the bright colour that 
had mounted to her cheeks, she had only made a pretence of indis- 
Position to escape from duties that she was either too indolent or 
too timid to encounter. 

Had Sir Robert looked at his wife again he would have seen the 
deathly pallor that spread over the poor young creature’s face as 
the watched him while he gaily chatted with Mrs. Giffard, and, 
ng absorbed in her conversation, took a seat that was vacant 
hear ber, 

He was saying things that appeared to take the attention of 
both from everyone else in the room. i 
_ “Tnever looked forward to bring you as host here, Mrs. Giffard, 
in the old times, the dear old times, when I was so often your 
father’s guest at Hearts; and, I daresay, your husband little 
thought he would succeed to the Squire’s estate.”’ 

































“Tt’s a great blessing the future is hidden from us all,” said 
Howoria. ‘‘If we knew beforehand the troubles that we should 
have to bear, we should none of us, I think, be strong enough to 
encounter them.” 

©] was speaking of unlooked-for good fortune, not sorrow,” 
said Sir Robert cheerfully. “My old friend, as a bachelor in 
Temple chambers, gave more thought to the chance of getting a 
stray brief than a fair wife and a fine estate.” 

‘*I think Thomas was happier before he had either,” said 
Honoria, laughing. ‘He misses the society he had in London, 
and has no taste whatever for the pleasures of a country life. His 
great delight is to run up to town to see a new play or an old 
friend. You are not looking half so happy yourself, Sir Robert, 
as when you had less of the cares of property. Have you left the 
army ?” 

“No, I am only resting during these piping times of peace; 
but not a word on the subject to Lady Compton, if you please.” 

“You have a sweet woman for your wife.” 

Sir Robert Compton moved impatiently as Honoria said this, 
and flashed such a glance on her that she was completely silenced 
by it, and forbore the praises she had intended to heap upon Lady 
Compton, secretly gratified at her beauty being considered by 
every one so inferior to her own. 

“Do you remember I was to have come to Hearts on the 
day that proved so fatal to your two cousins?” 

“I recollect,’ said Honoria, Roger’s image rising instantly 
before her and all the horrors of that time. / 

But Sir Robert was occupied by his own little thoughts. 

**T never came till the autumn, and then and ever 
you hid yourself from me, and gave me no second chance of 
refusal. I might have seen you, perhaps, could I have remained 
on the day I came to shoot; but your father was terribly upset 
by poor Roger's spaniel howling over the old glove of his master’s, 
and he could not pardon me for being the remote cause of the 
renewal of his grief. I must say the old Squire was very obstinate 
in his prejudices, and very partial and unreasonable in the fancies 
he indulged about different people.” 

“He certainly was most partial,’ said Honoria, jealously 

ing even yet her father’s preference for her sister Hester. 

“T was rather a favourite of his, or fancied myself so; but the 
Squire would never see me after that day, although I came agail 
and again. Such petty chances influence men’s fates ; for after I 
learnt that your sister was engaged to Roger, and not yourself, 


Hearts. 





at 
his death, I fancied I might have had better success a second tim? 


if I could only obtain an opportunity of seeing you once more.” 
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As host, Sir Robert Compton had been obliged to take more 
wine than he could carry without his tongue being loosened from 
the restraint he would have put upon his words at another time, 
and thus Honoria learnt that but for the strangest chance she 
might have been mistress of all that she had seen that day, and the 
wife of a man who was all that women admire, and who had loved 
her from his boyhood. She had felt that her kinsman had in part 
married her from compassion, thinking it hard that the law should 
give him her father’s lands; and this became in time a painful 
remembrance, although at first it gave him a claim upon her 
gratitude. How strange had been the influence over her whole 
life by Roger Giffard, unconsciously to himself! and now it seemed 
that after his death, an old glove of his had acted like a talisman 
upon her fate | 

. Of such trifles is human life made up, that the most important 
events have their origin in the simplest combinations of insignifi- 
cant occurrences. And this applies equally to the destiny of 
individuals as of nations. However much our happiness depends 
on ourselves, it is also influenced by circumstances that we cannot 
alter ; and in the like manner whole races of men have been affected 
by changes that may be traced to some trivial accident. Take, for 
instance, the shower of rain that had introduced the Marquis of 
Bute to the notice of Frederick, Prince of Wales. There was a 
cricket match at. Moulsey Hurst, and a Lime Street apothecary, 
who had set up his carriage, offered a seat in it to the poor Scottish 
Earl who had none of his own, and who wished to be present at the 
match. A sudden shower interrupted the game at cricket, and a 
game at whist was proposed to amuse the Prince until the weather 
cleared ; but no fourth gentleman could be found of sufficient rank 
to have the honour of playing with His Royal Highness, until some 
one recollected that they had seen » nobleman in the apothecary’s 
chariot. How much France gained by that accident! What an 
advantageous peace! How much England lost by it! the fruits 
of many victories, of countless treasure expended, of much precious 
blcod of her sonsspilled like water. A fanciful mind might go yet 
farther, and trace the independence of America, and the Revolution 
in France, to that shower of rain. 
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TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
By ALFRED HENRY BROMILOW. 


No. IX.—COMEDY. 
‘‘WAYS AND MEANS.”’ 


Tis comedy was one of the earlier productions of that delightful votary 
of the comic muse, George Colman. Under such an inspiration the 
author of this play brought before the eves of the public a series of 
comedies and farces, excellent for dramatic effect and genuine huwour, 
“Ways and Means” was long a favourite in London, the whimsicality 
of some of the characters, the efforts of others, the curiosity and cunning 
displayed by the vemainder, together with the puns and comic situa- 
tious, all conspired te lay claim to the admiration and applause of an 
audience, 


Paut, Perry, a rather vain landiord, was asleep in the ante-room 
of hie own inn, “ The Ship,” at Dover. The sound of a bell not 
having been powerful enough to rouse him from his slumbers, his 
wife, vain and fat as her husband, entered. To her remarks about 
want of attention to business, he replied that no one in the adjacent 
country was so notorious for giving satisfaction as he was. She 
denied this statement and bade him be stirring, ast he packet from 
Calais had just entered the harbour, and there was a probability 
of a press of custom. Scarcely had the hostess finished her ad- 


monitions than the travellers, some of them complaining of sea . 


sickness, all of them weary with the journey, came in. They 
were a motley crew, some English, some French, some gentlemen, 
some ladies ; but each and all of them requiring immediate refresh- 
ment. ‘They were kindly received, made welcome, and shown into 
the dining hall. 


After these came Random and Scruple, attended by the land+ ~ 


lord. Random was the very pattern of a rake, there was a dash 
about him, and an easy, careless way of conducting himself. As 
for Scruple, he appeared to be rather shy, and betrayed in his” 
walk a want of confidence. Maybe nature had given his share of 
this commodity to the gay Random, upon whose head trouble sat 
remarkably lightly. 

Having given their orders, the companions entered into a little 
conversation about their positions. Mr. Scruple was far from 


being easy as to the success of the adventure they were about 
undertake, True, they had not lost much time with the two girls | 
at Bath ; but, then, girls were fickle—and, suggested Scruple, he 
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and his friend might not find all straight sailing ; there might be 
such obstacles as fathers and mothers, and their intended scamper 
to Gretna Green might end in a visit to Newgate. 

Random poob-poohed these and similar specimens of Scruple's 
way of reasoning. There was no need for alarm, the girls loved 
them; and at least he knew Kitty, with eyes full of fire, head full 
of novels, mind full of fun, heart full of love, and pocket full of 
money, would be only too giad to rush into her gallant’s arms. As for 
Harriet, Scruple’s darling, Random thought she was a little senti- 
mental, a propensity he admired not, and which, he feared, had 
been fed by the silly moralising of Scruple. Let thinking be 
banished, morals too, fear also, as none of these traits, in the 
opinion of Random, were characteristics of a gentleman, much less 
a lover. 

To Tiptoe’s question—he was the servaut they had en 
as to where he should put the portmanteau, which he said was 
unusually heavy, Random replied that he thought the table was 
the most convenient place. 

The masters withdrew, and a French servant approached. Now, 

a French ‘servant Tiptoe, above all men, detested, as he believed 
them to be the means of the starvation of the English brethren of 
the craft. So the waiter was speedily dismissed with the object 
of his search,—the portmanteau, belonging to Random and 
Scruple. : 
Whilst soliloquising on the relative abilities of French and 
English servants, and the impudence of the landlord of the Inn, 
Perry appeared on the scene. From Tiptoe’s haughty way of 
answering questions, the host made up his mind that his guest 
eet to the higher order of mortals—rich merchants, he 
took it. 

A call to Tiptoe summoned the lacquey upstairs; his place by 
the side of the landlord being taken by Sir David Dunder. This 
gentleman, having heard, as he was passing, of the stylish company 
at the inn, had dropped in to be introduced. A short parley 
between the kuight and Perry ended in Sir David deciding to 
— the company of the young-men merchants that night at his 

use, 

Fortunately Random and Scruple passed the room; they were 
called in, and duly made the acquaintance of Sir David Dunder. 
If this person flattered himself upon one faculty above another, it 
was a quick perception, and a way of insinuating that he knew a 
great deal of people and things, of whom, and of which, he, in 
reality, was entirely ignorant. Thus he startled the rakes by 
talking of the Exchauge, of stocks, of clerks, institutions, branches, 
tnd individuals which, for reason afterwards to be made known, 
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the gallants did not admire. However, the conversation wound up 
by Sir David asking them up to his house, where, he said, they 
would find a fine hostess in his wife, and two witching creatures 
in the shape of his daughters. The compliment was acknow 
and accepted ; for it flashed across the active brain of Random that 
he was speaking to the father of his Kitty, and that nothing on 
earth could be more fortunate than thus to get into the lady’s house, 
instead, as he had previously intended, of rambling about the 
gardens until he saw the girl, and until, in fact, she consented to | 
cume, through the bed-room window, into the postchaise for Gretna 
Green. He was overjoyed ; the whole transaction would now be 
performed with an expedition perfectly entrancing. 

Scruple, on the contrary, spoke of the injustice of becoming a 
man’s guest, and then, in the night time, running off with his 
daughters. This piece of morality met with little favour with 
Random, who boldly declared his intention of making the most of | 
the invitation. Scruple might, or might not, do the same. If he } 
had sense he would follow his leader. Sir David and his guests | 
having left the inn, the other guests took up quarters at “The | 
Ship.” They were of pinched and dry appearance, and, from their 
conversation, were money-lenders on the look-out for Random and | 
friend, against whom they had a warrant for debt. They questioned | 
Perry, and elicited the fact that two gentlemen answering the ! 
description given had just gone from the hostlerie; but whether | 
they were still in call, or gone back to London, or gone over to | 
Calais, was beyond the landlord’s knowledye. The two men looked ) 
at their warrants, and determined to remain about Dover. | 






































__ Random, Scruple, Dunder, and Lady Dunder, were seated at 
breakfast. The talk was anything but interesting to the visitors, 
whose whole thoughts were centred on the girls. They, as yet, 
had not graced the room with their presence. Sir David waxed | 
eloquent about his daughters ; how he met Kit Skurry, who, having 3 
reached the skies, got into his (Sir David’s) coaeh, mistaking it 
for the mail; how he (Sir David) was asleep when this took place; 
how he woke up and saw the strange figure in the corner ; how he 
took it for a corpse, but afterwards found out that it was Kit 
Skurry dead drunk. Then he lectured upon carrots, pigs, and & 
servant, who, he was sure, would sooner be d——d than dig; and 
wound up by saying he would have a walk in the garden to awaken 
the rascal. 

Presently the lively Kitty rushed in with a bunch of flowers ia 
her hand, which, with herself, she let fall into the arms of Random. 
He was equal to the occasion—a wasp, he had heard it j 
had buzzed out of the bouquet, would Lady Dunder fetch fe. 
amelling-bottle ! es 
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Whilst the mother was away the elopement was arranged. 
Kitty and Harriet slept in a rcom next to their parents ; next to 
that room would Random sleep; but to avoid any mistake, tne 
little cricket would place a chair against her door. 

When the lady returned, Random administered the salts, and 
the fainting one rallied. 

Whilst this was going on inside the house, Scruple was mak}~ ¢ 
love to Harriet in the garden. He succeeded so well, as to induce she 
damsel to give him her fan, on the understanding that whenever 
she asked for it back, she was prepared to fly instantly to Gretna. 

This avowal, or favour, was soon put to the test. On his draw. 
ing near, Sir David made it known that he had made all 
ments for Harriet’s wedding with Lord Snolts. The ceremony 
would, he said, take place immediately. The daughter asked for 
some time for reflection. He replied there was notime needed; he 
had settled everything, and nothing more was to be said in the 
matter. Harriet, having a strong dislike to Snolts, and a warm 
affection for Scruple, asked for her fan. He understood her 
meaning. . 

It was now evening. ‘I'he two money-lenders, with the war- 
rants against Random and his friend, hearing that two persons, one 
of them bearing the first-mentioned gentleman’s name, had arrived 
in the inn, despatched a bailiff to secure them. Behold! the 
officer of the law arrested no other than Random’s father, who, 
with his footmen, had just come from the South of France. The 
old sire was highly indignant, and having procured bail at the 
hands of Perry, he set out, late as it was, for Sir David Dunder’s, 
hoping that he might there meet his son, and remonstrate with 

im. 

The maidens and their heroes having completed their schemes, 
had, along with Sir David, retired to their respective chambers. 
Lady Dunder was downstairs, busily making pastry for Lord 
Snolt’s delectation. 

It would be about midnight when Random opened his door— 
the third in the row. It was perfectly dark, and the gallery long 
and rambling; moreover, the doors were planted one against the 
other, and without great care, some blunder would be sure to 
happen. Scruple, having given no token of his activity, Random 
tapped gently at his door, and a head—that of his friend—was 
thrust out. 

_ The timid man was again at his morals ; Random fiercely tald 
him to qualm his conscience, and then he set out to find the chair. 
Seruple was to await the coming of Tiptoe, their servant, to 
announce the chaise, and keep a sharp look-out. Random found 
the chair, knocked, and entered the ladies’ boudoir. 
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Anon Tiptoe came with a light, and under the influence of 
‘* refreshments.’ He was puzzled what to do, the corridor wag of 
immense length, and the planks very uneven, making it very diffi. 
cult for him tw keep on his feet. He wisely concluded, after 
having sat down on the chair, and vastly altered its position, that, 
seeing no one at hand, the doors being so confoundedly fond of 
dancing, and the lantern so fond of dazzling his eyes, he would go 
back whence he came to wait there. 

Scruple, who, on hearing footsteps had darted in, reappeared; 
and thinking it necessary to tell Random that some individual was 
abroad, he groped in the darkness, till he came upon thechair. He 
tapped at the door. It was Sir David’s room, and the knight in 
his night-dress, lifted the latch. Scruple, thinking it was Random, 
mystically muttered: ‘‘’Tis I;” and went on to say that the 
business must be done quickly, as the inmates were stirring. Sir 
David was not a little puzzled, but he moved not, deciding, in his 
own mind, that the intruder was no other than a midnight assassin 
of the most desperate description. 

Scruple had got back to his rooms. Random came out, and 
clapped a bundle into the knight’s hands, believing them to be 
those of his colleague. He said all was well, they would soon 
make an end of it, and retired. 

*€ Zounds !"’ thought Sir David, “ there isa ship’s crew of them. 
If I could but contrive to get downstairs !’’ 

He moved forward a little and came in contact with Scruple’s 
hand. ; 

Horror! the murderers were in force. 

Whilst Sir David stood there, Random again came up, and 
ran against the knight. He uttered the awful password : ‘ T’is 1.” 

“ Zounds :’ muttered Sir David, “ here’s t’other 1; there are 
assassins in every corner,” 

The ladies being ready, they emerged from their boudoir, but 
becoming terrified, and it being so dark, Kitty seized hold of 
Random’s left arm; and, thinking it was Scruple’s, Sir David’s 
right; whilst Harriet seized Scruple’s right, and, thinking it was 
Random’s, her father’s left, thus leaving the knight in the middle. 

The truth dawned upon Sir David ; he called lustily for a light. 
His wife brought one, and the positions of the party were revealed. — 

The surprise was not over before old Random appeared, upbraid- 
ing his son with his recklessness. ‘i 

However, as the girls had made up their minds to marry their 
lovers, the respective lovers gave up remonstrating ; and ee 
matters having been arranged to the satisfaction of both sides, the 


past was to be forgotten, and the couples joined, fast on Hyman 
could tie them, without the assistance of ube Dlackamith of : 


Gretna Green being sought. 
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AN ANGLING STORY. 
By the Author of “ Just too Late.” 


CHAPTER I. 


How Charley Reshe and Hugh Savour rose at a very natural fly, and how 
neither of them thought he was hooked. 


“Worm!” said Hugh Savour, looking at the clear and rapid 


strgam. 

“Fly!” replied Charley Rashe positively. 

“Tf that is your opinion,” said Hugh, “ you better walk a 
mile or two up the burn and then fish down. I will commence 

tions here.” 

‘Very good,” answered Charley, tramping contentedly 
away. 
ola Over half a mile of moorland, swallows and martins 
darted-around him, overhead the curlews and the lapwings were 
screaming, out from under his feet sprang the red grouse, and he 
stopped to hunt for its nest with all the ardour of a schoolboy ; 
then he sniffed the fragrance of the heather, laughed at the fright 
of the rabbit that he startled from its morning meal; then he 
plunged into a fir-plantation; for atime he tore his way steadily 
through the thick undergrowth, and at length, partly to recover his 
breath and partly to watch a dusky little creeper running up a tree, 
he stopped, and, with a whir—r—r—r that made his heart stand 
still, a splendid cock pheasant rose before him—as it passed through 
a sunbeam, which had crept in between the tree tops, its gorgeous 
colours flashed their full beauty before his eyes. When he ed 
from the wood he found that he was on the top of s quet aiff, 
from which he could see hills many a league away ; and right and 
left, before and behind, one eternal expanse of moor and forest, all 
clothed in the beauty of the summer. And as Charley: stood 
drinking in every detail of that magnificent panorama, he saw 
sight which, even in the Highlands, is only too scarce. The 
south-wester rolled aside the masses of light, fleeey clouds, and, 
just above him, hung a great blotch of blue, in the midst of which 
appeared, as if by magic,a golden eagle. Charley watched it 
wonderingly as it hovered over him on great outstretched pinions, 
only a few seconds, then it circled majestically away, and Charley 
descended to the stream. 

He put his rod together and began to fish. Alas! Charley, 
my so, thy walk has tired thee, thy huge flies may give — 
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account of south country trout, but in this stream, which leaps and 
rushes among great boulders, and tumbles over precipices, and is 
never still for a moment, lives an acute little fellow who has as 
much knowledge of angling in his tail as thou hast in thy whole 
body, who sees thee long before thy cast can reach him, and who 
not only darts merrily away, but likewise tells his neighbours all 
about thee as he passes. 

After an hour’s hard work Charley laid down his rod, and 
sitting upon the trunk of a fallen tree, amused himself by watching 
the dippers. < 

‘* Well, sir, what sport ?”’ said a sharp voice from behind, and 
a tittle old man, with a long, pointed nose, and keen, deep-set eyes, 

tepped out beside him. 

“ Never had so much as a rise !’’ said Charley. 

“Ay!'’ said the old man, taking up the cast and looking 
critically at the flies. ‘‘ You have not fished a northern bum 
before ?”” 

‘* That’s true,” said Charley ; ‘‘ My friend and I only came up 
from London yesterday.” 

The stranger took out a huge fly-book, and unwrapping & 
delicate cast, he fastened it on Charley’s line—there was only one 
tiny brown fly at the end. 

“ Now,” said he, giving Charley the rod, “ crawl on your hands 
and knees to yon big stone, and cast lightly across.”’ 

Down went Charley and crept cautiously along; arrived at 
the stone, he raised himself slightly, and made a éareful cast 
In an instant be was on his legs playing his first fish; afters 
short fight a thick-set little trout, with a golden belly and 
great red and black spots on his back, lay in Charley's basket. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the little man, “ now you know how 
do it. You say you have a friend with you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Charley; “he is trying the worm lower 
down.” 

“Sensible fellow! sensible fellow |’ ejaculated the little man. 
‘* And mind, when you are tired of fishing, come up to my place; 
it is by the side of the burn, a mile above this, My namels 
Dainty—Tom Dainty—and we will have a crack about fishing.” 

‘* We shall be most happy," replied Charley ; “ my name is 
Rashe.”’ 

“ Very well, sir, very well; get on with your work, and mind 
you belie your name, sir, or, mark me, your basket will be light 
and your heart heavy, instead of just the reverse,” and he walkel 
away, ing. = 
After which Charley had better luck; and when he 
Hugh he advanced, with his creel well behind him, and ashe! 
“what sport ft” = 
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“What have you got?” questioned Hugh. 

“ A dozen nice little trout, one half a pound.” 

In answer to which Hugh stepped forward and displayed to 
Charley’s admiring gaze three of the monarchs of the stream, deep- 
chested, broad-backed beauties, averaging two pounds each, 

“T congratulate you, old man,” said Charley, warmly; then 
he told him how he had met Mr, Dainty, and how that gentleman 
had invited them to call at bis house. 

‘I vote we go at once, for I am very hungry,” said Hugh. 

They found the place easily enough. There was a pretty 
village at the foot of the hill, and Mr. Dainty’s was the first house 
they came to—a little low building, almost hidden under a pro- 
fusion of ivy and rosés, The two friends tapped at the door, and 
the little old man opened it himself. 

'* My friend, Mr. Savour, Mr. Dainty,’’ said Charley. 

‘You are like your friend, a fisherman, I suppose, sir.’’ 

Tn reply Hugh lifted the lid of his creel. . 

“ We need no further introduction,” said Mr. Dainty, peeping 
in, “ we are old friends; but come in, I must introduce you to my 
daughter.” : 

He led them into a well-furnished room, and sitting in a low 
chair beside the open window, our two young friends saw what 
. they mentally pronounced to be the prettiest girl in the world. 
Not a beautiful girl, simply a pretty one. A country maiden of 
twenty, with regular features, soft; gentle eyes, and quiet manner, 
very tastefully but unexpensively dressed, with a health bloom on 
her cheek, and a pleasant, nay a winning smile upon her mouth. 
Such was the lady who was introduced as ‘‘My Daughter 
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May.” 

0 They sat down to tea; but such a tea! Rich cream, white 
bre d, fresh butter, and perfectiy cooked trout. 

ft “So you have come all the way from London to visit our \ 


stream,” said May. 

“Yes; we have come for our holidays,” answered Hugh. 

; “Our holidays,’’ laughed Charley. ‘I assure you, Miss 
Dainty, it is a holiday to me; but how it can be one to Savyour I 
don’t understand, for his life is one everlasting holiday.” 

“ Like mine, sir, like mine,’ put in Mr. Dainty. 

“I often wish I had been like Charley ; that my father had not 
left me sleeping partner in a business which brings me in more than 
{ sometimes know what to do with,” 

The more fool you to wish it,” said Charley. ‘‘ Very well you 
would look, accountant in a musty old bank, working from year’s 
end to year’s end for a couple of hundreds per annum.” 
Talking about money,” said Mr. Dainty, “ I have an annuity 
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of four hundred pounds, and I tell vou, sir, I could not do with 
much less ; a tenth of it I give to the Kirk. By the way, have 
either of you ever thought what kind of fishing we shall get in 
Heaven ?” 

Hugh and Charley shook their heads. 

“] hed the Minister the other day,”’ continued Mr, Dainty : : 


‘he said I would not need fishing if I got there; whereupon told — 


him I could not exist without it. He said there would 

be fish in the river of Life, but that I would not be allowed to kill 
them. I said if that were the case, I did not care to go to Heaven, 
and consequently the five-pound note I had intended giving him 
for the good of the Kirk should go to the fishing-tackle maker; at 
which he hummed and hawed, and said if, when I got to my rest, I 
was still minded to be an angler, God would doubtless provide ‘the 
fish ; it costs me a frightful sum for tackle, and travelling, and 
hiring streams.”’ 

“There, papa!’’ interrupted May, fearing further revelations ; 
our guests are not such ardent fishermen as to talk of nothing 
se.” 

“Oh, but they are,” replied Mr. Dainty ; “ the man who isnot 

a fisherman i is a fool.” 

ee thought young Braithe was a fool, papa; and he isa 
fisherman." 

“ A nice fisherman !” echoed Mr. Dainty. ‘‘ Never you try to 
teach a coachman fly-fishing. I'id once, and all I got thereby 
were the flies the doctor took out of my nose and ears.” 

They spent a pleasant evening ; but could never get Mr. Dainty 
off his favourite theme. It appeared he did sothieg but fish, and 
that he loved the sport as well, if not better, than his daughter. 
However, before they took their departure, he invited them to run 
over from the next village, where they lodged, and visit him again; 
hinting that May was very lonely, shut out from the world. This 
they promised very readily to do. 

Next day, and next day, and next day they were back; now 
chatting with May, now fishing with her father. 

About a week after the date of their introduction, as they 
walked homeward, Savour said, “ What do you think of Miss 
Dainty ?” 

“Qh, nice girl enough. You are not in love with her, a 

Y” replied Rashe. 
™e No, of course not. Think she’s a very pretty girl, though” 

Find me a slyer bird than your man in love,” said an old 
Sa ne “and I will give you—leave to shoot 


me a ca Wiki Vth tahib ele too soon. Rashe would 
have liked to remain longer, but could not, and Savour dare nob 
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Old Dainty was out fishing, and our two friends were with May 
in the little sitting-room. 

“ Good-bye, Miss. May,’’ said Charley, holding out his hand ; 
“you have, you have—hem !—made our stay very agreeable.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it, Mr. Rashe.’’ 

‘Good-bye, Miss May,” said Hugh in his turn; “ and, and, I 
hope we may soon have the pleasure of seeing you again.”’ 

“Thank you,”’ answered May, quietly. 

“ And now we m-must be going,” stammered Charley. 

But as neither made the slightest move, May said, ‘‘ Here, I 
will have something to remember you by, a memento of your visit. 
This is my album; write some verses in it, both of you. I will 
leave you to the Muses!’’ and she tripped out of the room. 

From opposite sides of the table Charley and Hugh gazed at the 
albuin. 

‘* Go on, old man !”’ said Savour. 

‘* It’s all very well ; but what on earth am I to write?” 

‘‘Oh, anything. Two or three lines of Shakspere, and your 
name. ” 

¢ Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors,’ for instance.” 

“No, hang it all! it must be appropriate, you know.” 

“Then, I don’t know,”’ snapped Charley ; “so write your own 
first.” 

“H’m! Let mesee! Oh. I have it! Fred Boyne wrote me 
a poem to put in Lady Fanny’s album ; it will do excellently.” 

“ Look ye here, old fellow,”’ said Charley, ruefully ; “ you write 
one half of it, and I’ll write the other.’’ 

“Very well! I don’t mind giving you a lift thatway. I only 
hope I can remember it ; here goes,” 

“* * Lady, ’tis with an aching heart 
I watch the crimson sky, 
Which tells me it is time to part, | 
And we must say “ Good-bye.” 
Good-bye, Good-bye, then, lady fair, 
T leave thee to thy rest ; 


But trust me Time shall never wear 
Thy memory on his crest.’” 


‘That can’t be right,"’ said Charley. 
“Eh! Why not? Oh, I see,” 


“ ‘never tear 
Thy memory from my breast. 
And however stermy and wild 
My future life may be, 
I'll still remember how you smiled’= 


“I wonder how the next line goes.” 
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“Sure, I don't know,” said Charley ; “ but ‘ baby ’ rhymes with 
‘ may be.’ ? 

“* Upon me asa baby.’ No, that won’t do! Stay! I have 
1 es 
: “<¢ The first time upon me.’” 

‘* There, thank Heaven, that’s done !’’ 

“‘ How many verses have you left for me?” 

** T doubt, old fellow. I can’t remember another.”’ 

** Well, here’s a fix,”” muttered Charley, . . 

“Can’t you compose something yourself ?”” suggested Hugh. 

* T compose poetry ’ exclaimed Charley, indignantly. “Do 
you suppose I am in love with the girl ?”’ 

‘*‘ How am I to know? You don’t imagine if you were that I 
should prove a rival ?”’ 

“I have got it,” exclaimed Charley, suddenly. 

‘*Got it! Where?” 

‘‘In my pocket, man; look here!” and Charley drew out a 
parcel of tobacco, on the wrapper of which were some lines; “ this 
is the very thing. They are written in praise of ‘the weed,’ and 
by altering ‘ weed’ to ‘ May,’ they will fit beautifully ; look sharp, 
Hugh, read them off, and I will write them.” 

So Savour took the proffered paper and read, 


“ Oh, weed, I love thee, thou art so trusty, 
Thou transform'st fellows who are crusty, 
And thou oilest tongues that er'st were rusty, 
Maketh young old fogies who were musty, 
Honoured by the ailing and the lusty, 
Because, oh, weed, thou ne'er art dusty.” 


“ By Jove, Charley, it’s really very appropriate. That is, all 
except the last line,” said Hugh 
** Never mind the last line. Goon.” 
“Oh, weed, thou art mild, and all men know it, 
Staic’, steady fellows, and ‘ blokes’ who ‘ go it ;’ 
Thou hast great power, and thou dost show it ; 
Of me, even me, thou mak’st a poet. 
I reap this poem, but thou didst sow it ; 
And on thee, oh, weed, I now bestow it !” 


‘‘ That's it ; now are you sure you have altered all the ‘ weeds’ 
to ‘ Mayt’” 
_ “Yes, quite sure,” said Charley, reading the production over 


Thay hed coasesly finished, before Mr. and Miss Dainty entered. 

As be bid the young lady farewell for the second time, 
iced expetions to Suen aside, onl wieder pretenen of MRE 
nose, pass the handkerchief over his eyes. — 
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Mr. Dainty, with his everlasting and beloved fishing-rod in his 
hand, accompanied them to the garden-gate; then he adroitly 
managed to draw Charley aside. 

“You are not a marrying man, I believe, Mr. Rashe ?’’ 

“Bless me! No!’’ said Charley, in surprise. 

‘Ah, you are very wise; -but your friend is different; he is 
wealthy, and might want to come back to—to—to fish. Give me 
his address; we have fine salmon in our stream in the autumn.” 

With no very good grace Charley did as he was bid. 

On the hill top the friends stopped and looked back at the 
little house. 

“TI was just thinking, Charley, what a mercy it is you have not 
fallen in love with Miss Dainty,” said Ssvour. 

“If you believe me, Hugh, I was just thinking the same with 
regard to you.” 

How funny it is to see two foxes jump from opposite sides at 
the same rabbit, and missing it, knock their heads together | 


CHAPTER II. 


How May proved a better Angler than her Father, by hooking two Fish 
on the same Fly. 


A WEEK after their return to town Savour visited Rashe one 
evening. For some time Hugh sat upon the sofa and looked 
meditatively at the carpet. Suddenly he glanced up and said, 
“How very fast gossip can travel |’’ 

“That observation has more truth than originality about it,” 
replied Charley. 

“It was only last night,” continued the other, “that Lady 
Fanny confessed to Harriet Percy that she was—h’m! smitten hy 
the charms of your obedient servant. Harriet told her brother, 
her brother told some one else; and at midday to-day it had 
reached my ears.” 

“Very flattering, indeed | ’’ remarked Charley. 

“So I should have thought it before our trip to Scotland, for I 
rather liked Fanny.” 

“Then what has our little jaunt to do with it?” 

“To tell you the truth, Rashe, I love May Dainty.” ~ 

“Why, I thought you did not care for her!” 

“So I fancied, until I left her. But what is the matter with 
you—are you ill, Charley ?’ : 

‘* You have been candid with me, Hugh, so I will not deceive 
you. May is my first love, and I feel she will be my last.’ 

‘But you told me——-” 
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“ Never mind what I told you. Oh, this is a miserable business, 
Hugh!’ 

"Then there was a long silence. It was broken dy Savour. 
‘* We have been old and faithful friends,” he said, “‘ and it will be 
a pity if our friendsnip is broken. You know that my wealth 
gives me a deeided advantage, for old Dainty worships Mammon 
with praiseworthy devoutness ; now I will forego this recommenda> 
tion, I will travel north tu-morrow, and propose to May as a poor 


” 
man. 


“But I told the old fellow you were rich,” interrupted 
Charley. 

**T will put that all right,” said Hugh; “then if her attach- 
ment be thoroughly disinterested, she will accept me; and, if not, 
why, then you can try your luck.” 

“ That is all very well,’’ said Charley, warmly; ‘‘ but is your 
attachment disinterested’; for instance, if you were in truth a poor 
man, would you marry her ?”’ 

“Hum! ha! Isuppose so! Of cour se I would.” 

“If that is really the case, do as you say. The girl herself 
shall decide between us; and, however the luck falls, we can still 
be friends.” 

When Savour left him, Charley got some telegram forms, and, 
taking up a pen, put the handle in his mouth, and pondered in the 
most approved manner. He bit the wood almost in two, then he 
threw it down and made horrible faces at it, then he got up and 
stamped about the room, then he knit his brows and said one or 
two naughty words. None of these things seemed to compose him, 
however. At last he exclaimed aloud : 

“Ofcourse! It must be fair.” 

And sitting down wrote the following message : 

“ From Grubb, Savour & Co. To Hugh Savour, 


Mr. Cainty, 
——-_, Scotland. 

“Smith & Co., Brown & Co., and a large Indien house tavs sills Alin 
we shall be compelled to call a meeting of our creditors. Little or nothing 
can be saved. You need not hurry back.” 

Next morning Charley despatched this, quieting his conscience 
with the thought, that if Hugh really loved the girl it would not 
do him much harm. 

And now we must shift the scene to that pleasant little 
among the Scottish hills. It is a lovely summer evening, and 
Dainty, who is endeavouring to outwit a cautious 

skulking behind a willow tree, sees Mr. Savour coe in 
bridge, and he chuckles to himself as he thinks how easily that 
gentleman has been caught. Hugh strides rapidly on with 8 
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quickly-beating heart. What cares he for the beautiful tint which 
the sunset throws over water and hill. He never notices the 
majestic state in which this glorious day lies a-dying, in its ,reat 
bed in the west, over the pine forest and the heather, beyond the 
ptarmigan hill and the mighty ocean. Not he, but he looks eagerly 
enough at the cottage windows. 

Mr. Dainty is out; Miss Dainty is at home. 

” Good evening !” said May, looking prettier than ever. 

“Good evening; but are you not surprised to see me, Miss 
Dainty ?” 

“ Oh, no, we quite expected you ; shall I ring for tea t”’ 

“ Ah! you are very kind, but I think not; the fact is——’ 
(Here Hugh experienced what schoolboys denominate ‘‘ funk i § 
“ How did you know I was coming, Miss May ?” 

By way of reply she handed him a telegram. 

‘* Will you excuse me if I open it?” he said. 

Oh, certainly !’’ | 

Whew,” whistled Hugh, beginning to feel very uncomfort- 
able. 

“You have not received bad news, I hope ?”” said the lady. 

‘*By Jove! haven’t I, though,” exclaimed Hugh, losing his 
head with excitement. ‘ Confound that old rascal, Grubb; need 
not hurry back,’ indeed—love in a cottage—wife doing the work 
of domestic servant—husband nursing one baby, and rocking the 
cradle of another. I, Hugh Savour, clerk to some dirty little-—— 
No! it wont do. Good-bye, Miss Dainty.” And he rushed 
frantically out of the room, along the passage; and coming into 
violent collision with Mr. Dainty, who was triumphantly 
in a huge trout, he knocked him clean across the garden path into 
an adjacent holly bush, where he lay, mute with astonishment and 
rage, watching Hugh making his way at a great speed towards 
the railway-station; then he gathered up the fragments of his 
broken rod, and, walking into the sitting room, said sternly : 

‘Poor young man! poor young man! this was one of my 
best rods, May; bu’ I forgive him—oh, yes! I forgive him—for 
perhaps to.morrow, or at latest the next day, I shall fish his corpse 
out of the deep hole below the mill, so I forgive him ; but mark 
you, miss, I don’t forgive you, and I shall myself deal with the 
next young man who seeks your hand.”’ 

For four days Charley was left in uncertainty as to what had 
taken place, then he received the following letter from Paris. 

Dear old Boy— 
The first thing I got at old Dainty's was 


the news 
mash, and I at once found you were right when you feared my attach- 
ment was net disinterested. I rushed back to town before 
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abroad, and married Lady F. I only remained in London long enough to 
pay back old Grubb for ruining me ; this I did by coming quietly bebind 
him, as he sat at his desk in a new wig, white waistcoat, and thunder-and- 
lightning pants, and emptying a large stone jar of ink over his venerable 
head. 1 wish you could have seen him as he ran into the other office among 
the clerks. His astonishment was only equalled by his rage when the 
fellows burst into a sumultaneous roar of laughter. 

P.S.—I have just discovered that the whole business is a hoax—you 
must be at the bottom of it; but Fan and I are so very happy, and suit 
each other so well, that I forgive you; though I don’t see very clearly how | 
can faee old Grubb again. I shall stay on the Continent for a year or two ; 
let me hear from you. ' 

Yours very truly,” 
Hvueu Savor. 


“ Now, hey! for the Highlands,” said Charley, as he finished 
this with @ sigh of relief ; “ but 1 do wonder what sort of a recep- 
tion awaits me there.” 


CHAPTER III. 


How Charley Rashe cursed the Piscatorial Tribe, and how a Member of the 
same returned him Good for Evil. 


CHARLEY RasHE could not get the week's holiday he asked 
for, but they gave him three days, and in a very unquiet frame of 
mind the young gentleman journeyed north. He reached his des- 
tination about eight o’clock in. the evening, and the first person 
he encountered upon the platform was Miss May, who was expect. 
ing a parcel by rail, and had come to meet it. It is difficult to 
say which was more confused ; but while Charley stammered some 
commonplace greeting, Miss Dainty recovered herself, and de- 
manded to know what had brought Mr. Rashe back again 80 
soon. 

“ Will you allow me to escort you home, and I will tell you?” 
replied Charley. 

They set out together, and for a long time chatted about Hugh 
Savour. Charley told her that some one had played a trick upon 
his friend, by wiring an account of the failure of the firm of which 
he was partner, how this statement had been false, and how Hugh 
had married an old love. 

** But what did he come here for? Was it to fish ?” questioned 
the young lady. 

They were on the bridge which spanned the stream, the clear 
water was gurgling beneath, and a profusion of rich summer foliage 
hung above, and, though Charley was no poet, he thought = | 
could be no prettier place for a proposal. So he stopped her, and 


ans wered : 
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“No; it was not to fish. He came north for the same reason 
that I have come, to ask for the hand of Miss May Dainty.” 

“ And Miss May Dainty really cannot find language to express 
her obligation——”’ 

“Stay a moment, May, and answer me solemnly and truthfully 
—do you really love me, and will you be my wife ?” 

‘* You ask me to marry you,” laughed May, ‘‘ and yet you Lave 
never said you cared for me.” 

“You must have seen that I loved you. Surely I need not 
assure you of my affection ; yet hear me, accepted or rejected, you 
I have loved, and you I will love, you and none other, for ever 
and ever !’ 

She made no verbal answer, but her eyes dropped, and a deep 
blush crimsoned her cheek. However, Charley thought it was a 
very satisfactory reply, and, drawing her gently towards him, he 
kissed her for the first time. 

“ You will be true, Charley ?” she whispered. 

“True !’’ he echoed. ‘* Do you think I would pluck the diamond 
from the ring I shall wear for ever? True! ay, true as your own 
sweet self, May.” 

And then they grew very sentimental and very foolish, but it 
was not till they were on the point of parting that May hinted 
he might have some trouble in gaining papa’s consent, as that 
gentleman had set his mind upon his daughter marrying money, 
of which Charley, like many a better man, had none. 

Next morning, when Mr. Dainty was away fishing, Charley and 
May had a long walk together. In the afternoon, Charley made a 
formal call at the cottage, and introduced the subject of his mar. 
riage to Mr. Dainty. 

‘*My daughter has accepted you, has she?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

Charley bowed. 

** And how are you going to live ?”’ 

“Oh! very lovingly,” answered Charley, simply. 

“Hum! You are not the first young man who has thought 
love capable of providing food and clothes for an unlimited number 
of people, Very questionable individual love. Never knew him 
catch a trout, never,” grumbled Mr. Dainty. 

“Oh, you mean how I am going to provide for household ex- 
penditure t’’ 

“Exactly! Have you any land ?”’ , 

‘I believe in a rash moment my old grandfather purchased 
a vault in Leatham churchyard ; and I am his heir, you know.” 

“ And that is the extent of your landed property 1” 
Charley confessed very ruefully that it was. 
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** Have you anything invested in the Three per Cents. %”’ 

“No,” replied Charley; “ but I think my old grandfather 
had——’’ 

‘Had something in the Stocks, had he?’ said Mr. Dainty 
rubbing his hands. 

“Yes; his legs!” answered Charley, with a grin. | 

“Ho! ho! ho! Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the old gentleman. 

“‘ But I have my salary, sir,” said Charley, thinking he had 
made some impression. 

“‘ Ah, your salary and nothing more. Then, sir, the match would 
be a very rash and unsuitable one, and | refuse to sanction it. You 
need say no more,” continued he, firmly, ‘‘ you shall never marry 
my daughter. Good evening, sir.” 

For one moment Charley was minded to take up the chair 
upon which he had been sitting, and test accurately the thickness 
of Mr. Dainty’s skull; but he remembered that May was the old 
man’s daughter, so he said quietly : 

“Tf you will reconsider——’’ 

“TI shall not reconsider anything,” interrupted Mr, Dainty; 
‘you have had your answer, and may leave the room.” 

Charley snatched up his hat and went off in a rage. He paused 
upon the bridge, and, looking back, saw his intended father-in-law 
trotting towards the stream with his beloved fishing-rod in his hand. 

“May the muckle-horned clootie himself take all fish and 
fishermen ; I swear I will never touch a rod again,’”’ and Charley 
stamped till the rotten timbers shook beneath him. 

Next day he must return to London. Poor fellow! he felt 
there was no hope of the hard-hearted old man relenting; and he 
spent a wretched evening. 

After breakfast next day he went boldly up to the cottage; of 
course he knew her father woul! be fishing, and that he would find 
May alone. It was a sad and, withal, a happy morning for both ; 
but the dreadful parting came at last. They would be true to each 
other, and bide their time ; this was the best that could be done, 
and bad enough it was. At last Charley tore himself away from 
her. He crossed the bridge, scarcely ki» owing what he was doing, 
for his eyes were blinded with tears, and his heart was very sad. 
Suddenly he heard a well-known voice crying, ‘‘ Help! help!” 

“It is the old villain in the water, by Jove!” exclaimed 
Charley. ‘‘ Now, shall I leave him to drown, or pull him out and 
appeal to his gratitude? The former would be safer, but it must 
be the latter,” and he dashed through the wood. 

Alas, Charley! Mr. Dainty is not in the water; he is on /erré 

as vi as ever, and he is ing a fish. 
hm charien s countenance fell, and eg icky gas the ad- 
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visability of using some forcible expressions as safety-valves; but 
Mr. Dainty continued roaring for help. 

‘What do you want help for ?”’ said Charley, sulkily, 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? Well, don’t you see that salmon—whoop ! 
(as the fish gave a tremendous plunge, and the reel spun round) — 
it’s a twenty-pound fish on cobweb tackle and a small fly. I have 
had him for hours; but don’t you see if he gets out of the pool I 
can’t follow him. Jump in where it narrows and stop him.” 

Charley grinned a quiet grin, but moved not, 

“Quick man! Don’t be afraid of wetting your feet. Can't 
you see he’s going nearer and nearer ?” 

‘ Very like a whale !’’ said Charley, with a sly wink. 

“Of course he is like a whale; but never mind his size ; for 
Heaven’s sake jumip in or I shall lose him |” 

“ Will you let me marry May if I do?” 

‘Good gracious! I'll let you hang yourself.” 

“T have no doubt ; but will you?’ By, 

‘‘ Of course, you may marry her when you like,” yelled the ex- 
cited angler; “on my word of honour you may ; only stop that fish.”’ 

‘Charley sprang into the water, just in time, for the half. 
drowned salmon floated down, and Charley sliding both arms under 
it, threw the fish clean out of the water. 

‘Bravo! Bravo!’ shouted Mr. Dainty. ‘‘A twenty.pound 
salmon on tackle like that.” 

‘‘T have to thank you for the sweetest——” 

‘* Yes, sir, by Gad! a hard fighting fish is always the sweetest.” 

‘‘ The sweetest girl, and an ornament——” 

‘* An ornament,”’ interrupted Mr. Dainty, ‘‘ aye, such an orna- 
ment as you don’t pick up every day; but as stubborn and 
obstinate———”” | 

‘* Pardon me, sir, she is gentle and yielding.” 

‘Gentle and yielding! Why, sir, she fought like a tiger.” 

“T beg to disbelieve it,’’ said Charley, hotly. 

‘Why, man, what are you talking about ?”’ 

“ About my future wife ; about May, of course.” 

“Oh, May!” said Mr. Dainty, contemptuously. ‘I suppose I 
shall have to prepare for the wedding, a bargain being a bargain ; 
but to talk about May in the same breath with that fish——” 

Charley had gone. Gone todry up the tears of the girl he loved. 

When Hugh and his wife returned to England and paid their 
first visit to Mr. and Mrs, Dainty, they saw a curious ornament 
occupying the central position of the parlour mantel-piece. It was 
an old fishing-rod under a splendid glass cover, and upon the ebony 
block beneath were written these words—“' My wedding gift to my 
aughter May,” W. Divspare. 
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*T18 a weird and wonderful thing to think 
That we who are standing upon the briak 
Of » bottomless precipice called the grave, 
Should never attempt, while we may, to save 
Ourselves from toppling over ! 

But the fact of it is, not one believes 

That he can fall, and with flowers and leaves, 
The edge of the charm we cover. 

That others fall in we believe and know, 

We daily see it, accustomed grow, 

And think it right that it should be so ; 

But that we ourselves, who speak and feel, 
Should over the edge of the precipice reel— 
Impossible! nonsense! it cannot be! 

You smile: well question yourself and see 

If such is not your opinion, too ; 

Not spoken, perhaps, but in secret held ? 
Yet sooner or later you'll be compelled 

To take that leap in-the dark, for yon— 

For you and I, by the crowds behind 

Are, resistless, hurried along to find 

No resting-place for our weary feet, 

Till we on the edge of the precipice meet, 
Where we topple an instant, reel, and fall— 
Fall—and perish? The fate of all 

Who take that leap to the rest’s unknown ; 
But the corn we hid in the earth has grown, 
And the dewdrops dried on the flowers below, 
Ascend to Heaven, and form, we know, 

Of Hope and Promise the radiant bow. 
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HORACE: 
A NOVEL. 


BY MATTHEW SETON, 
Author of “ Sidera,” “ The Love of Lennox,” ete. 





CHAPTER IX. 
FLOCK TOGETHER. 


“ Loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


Hamlet, 


THE two young gentlemen entered a dingy-looking building in 
Craig’s Court, the front door of which was open, mounted two 
flights of stairs, and knocked at another door which was shut, and 
on which the name of Mr. Luchars was inscribed. It was opened 
presently by a hungry-looking elderly man, dressed in a thread-bare 
suit of grey, which appeared to have belonged at one time to a 
much larger individual. This person informed them in a kind of 
half.whisper, that he was Mr. Luchars’ clerk, and that his master 
was at home, but engaged. Could they wait fora-bit? He didn’t 
think Mr. Luchars would be long. They said they could easily 
wait, and were shown into a mean little ante-room, furnished with 
two shabby chairs, and the general appearance of which recalled 
the dirty waiting-room of some obscure station on a Scotch railway. 
Between this apartment and Mr. Luchars’ consulting-room was a 
partition, which, as it did not extend quite up to the ceiling, 
allowed the sound of voices in one room to be heard in the other. 
Grantley and Fred, as they possessed themselves of the two chairs 
could hear several voices speaking together in a highly decla. 
matory vein. 

‘* Business transacted under difficulties,”’ remarked the latter. 

Grantley nodded his head and said, ‘‘ I believe you.” 

The shabby clerk stood looking out of a window on which the 
dust of centuries seemed to have accumulated ; and, perhaps, the 
cleanness of his own fingers was not much improved by a habit he 
had of strumming popular comic songs at intervals on the panes of 
glass. Oocasionally he turned his eyes furtively towards the two 
visitors; but when it chanced that his met theirs, his face imme- 
diately assumed a deferential smile, and he looked out of window 
again, 

Grantley and Fred waited patiently for a quarter of am hour, 
and then they both looked at their watches. 
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** The devil !”” exclaimed the latter. 
“ D—— it all, you know!’ cried the former. 

“I say, look here. How long are we to be kept waiting like 
this ?’’ said Fred, addressing the clerk. 

“ He wont be very long now, I think,’’ said that individual, 
stopping in the middle of thrumming out, ‘‘ Not for Joe.” “I'll 
just see whether he’ll be disengaged presently.” 

He went into the other room, and reappeared in about five 
minutes. 

‘* He wont be very long now, I think,” he said, cheerfully and 
deferentially. 

Then sidling up to Grantley, he whispered with an‘alluring smile, 
“ T think I could get him to attend to you at once—eh ? son's the 
party with him is gone. There'll be a heap of people coming soon 
to see him.” 

“*Oh! I see,” said Grantley, taking the hint, and pulling out 
what loose silver he had in his pocket. ‘ Well, just hurry him, 
will you? Tell him our business is important, and we can’t be 
kept waiting all day.’’ 

The clerk grinned, whispered “all right,” pocketed his five 
shillings, and once more disappeared behind the other door. 
Presently he pushed his head in, and beckoned the two to follow 
him. 

They found Mr. Luchars’ consulting-room decidedly cleaner 
and better furnished than his ante-rooum, There was a table in the 
middle covered with pupers, ‘which had a very business-like appear- 
anoe, and there were several very comfortable chairs scattered about. 
At the table‘sat a gentleman who looked a little over thirty, 

off letter after letter without letting his pen stop for an 
instant. He merely looked up sharply, when his visitors entered, 
and wrote away without uttering a word. His face was not bad- 
looking, but a pair of eager, restless, cold eyes made it far from 
prepossessing. He was dressed in the height of the fashion, and 
wore an immense quantity of watch-chain and a profusion of rings. 
An older gentleman, equally jewelled, sat by the fire warming his 
hands. 

‘* Be seated,’’ said this gentleman, blandly. ‘‘Mr. Luchars 
will attend to you immediately. What is the kind of business you 
wish to transact with him, may I ask ?’’ 

Fred explained to him the matter of the reversion. 

“ Just so," he said, stroking his whiskers thoughtfully. “ You 
want Mr. Luchars to lend you & sum of money on it, I presume?” 

Fred replied that that was so. 

“ And what is the amount of loan you ° 

'* Clear hundred, at the [least,”’ said sd Poe “Two would be 
more the thing.” ; 
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Rather, by Jove!’’ put in Grantley. 
The bland gentleman, whom Mr. Luchars referred to once as 
“Cogin,’’ here lifted his eyes in great astonishment, and shook 
| is head, while he rubbed his hands blaudly as he replied : 

“A hundred my good sir, on a reversion of four? It would 
be quite impossible to lend you half that sum onit. If it was 
good landed security of an extensive kind which you offered, Mr, 
Luchars could and would be happy to lend you not two hundred, 
but two thousand or twenty thousand, if you*wished. He would 
even prefer making a loan on a bill at six months. But a 
reversion! Reversions are scarcely marketable articles now-a-days. 
If you were to take your reversion into the market to-morrow, 
and offer it for sale, you would not be able to get more than fifty 
pounds for it.”’ 7 

“The devil you wouldn't?” said Fred. ‘“‘ Understood always 
they were very saleable affairs,” 

“So did I, by Jove !” added Grantley. 

“ A mistake, I assure you,” said Mr, Cogin, shaking his head, 
and smiling blandly—“ a very great mistake. Mr. Luchars will 
corroborate me.” 

Mr. Luchars, still dashing off documents as if he meant to 
engage a whole post-bag for himself, looked up without even 
putting the drag on his express quill pen, and gave a short laugh 
of the most cynical kind. It is to be supposed that this was the 
corroboration. 

‘Well, what will you lend on it ?”’ asked Fred. 

‘To tell you the truth,” said Mr, Cogin, getting more and more 
bland, ‘‘ Mr. Luchars is not usually in the habit of lending very 
smal! sums, and seldom feels disposed to do so. Now the most he 
could advance you on this reversion would be a trifle like—say, 
twenty pounds ; and such a small sum would be scarcely worth his 
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while—eh, Mr. Luchars? 

Mr. Luchars was too busy this time to do more than raise one ° 

ore and shoot out a sharp glance at Fred, as he said as sharply, 

0. 

“Oh, hang it!’’ said Fred, “ what can you do, then? Will 
: you buy it?” 

“ Buy it?” repeated Mr. Cogin, slowly. “ Mr, Luchars might 
do that if you could satisfy him that everything about it was quite 
correct.” 

; “Correct as the Mint,” said Fred. “The money is left by will 


% me absolutely, and reverts to me on my aunt’s death. You may 
Write to her and ask her, if you like.”’ 

“Mr. Luchars would, of course, have to give notice to one of 
the executors,” said Mr. Cogin. 22 
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‘* Write to ’em all, by all means,’’ said Fred ; “ the whole pack 
of’em. I don’t know how many there are; but I can give you 
the addresses of two. Here you are.’’ He wrote two names in 
pencil on a bit of paper, and gave it to Mr. Cogin. 

“Very good,” said that gentleman, blandly. “ Ah, I see, 
Both solicitors? It has never been mortgaged before, I presume?” 

“ Never,”’ said Fred. 

And at this moment is perfectly free in every seuse of the 
word ?” said Mr, Cogin. 

“ Free as a bird,” said Fred. 

‘** Aunt an old Jady ?”’ said Mr. Luchars, looking up sharply, 
and speaking for the first time. 

“ Pretty well on,”’ said Fred. 

“Do you happen to know her exact age ?”’ asked Mr. Cogin. 

“Fancy she’s close on seventy. Fact, I know she is,” said 
Fred. 

‘* Good health ?”’ said Mr. Luchars, looking up again. 

“ Tolerable, [ believe,” said Fred. ‘‘ Don’t often see her my. 
self, you know; but understand she is a tough old woman for her 
age.” 
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* Just so,” said Mr. Cogin, with a bland smile. “ In fact, may 
live another ten years; or, perhaps, twenty years? Now, bearing 
that in mind, the sum that Mr. Luchar s would think it right t 
give for the reversion could not be very considerable,”’ 

“What do you call not considerable?’ said Fred. ‘ You'd 
give a hundred at least, if you bought it out and out, I suppose?” 

“ Not more than half that sum, at the most—at the very most,” 
said Mr. Cogin, with his unalterable blandness. “ You see, rever- 
sions are not very much in Mr, Luchars’ way; in fact, he cares 
very little about purchasing such things.”’ 

“I was told they were a great deal in his way,’’ said Fred. 
* Besides, you advertise it.”’ 

“ Precisely,” said Mr. Cogiu. “ And when the reversion is for 
a considerable sum—say some thousands, Mr. Luchars considers it 
worth his while to yive it his attention with a view to purchase of 
loan ; but when it is a mere matter of a hundred or two, that alters 
the case.” 

“ Plaguey nuisance!” remarked Fred sotto voce to Grantley. 

“ Devilish,” replied that young gentleman. ‘‘ We must make 
the best of it, though.” 

“ You said you'd give fifty for it, anyhow,” said Fred, aloud. 
“ I'll sell it for that.”’ 

“ Excuse me, I think I said fifty at the most,"’ said Mr. Cogia, 
gently. ‘‘ Well,”’ he continued stroking each whisker in turn wit 
much reflection, ‘‘ perhaps Mr. Luchars might be willing to git® 
the sum you mention—eb, Mr. Luchars ?"’ 
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Mr. Luchars looked np sharply, the express quill pen never 
stopping fur a second, and made a searching survey of each of the 
young gentlemen in turn, “Of age, I suppose ?”’ he asked, glan- 
cing nt Fred. 

‘* Undoubtedly,’’ answered that gentlemen ; ‘‘ and a year over 
and above to spare.” 

“ Any profession ?”’ 

‘ Well, not exactly at this moment,” said Fred, looking as if 
he would have have been glad to say ‘‘ yes.””  “‘ Proceeding in that 
direction, you know.’’ 

“Regular man about town, in the meantime,” put in 
Grantley, tapping one of his insignificant calves with his cane, 
Self ditto.” : 

Mr. Luchars gave another of his short laughs, and bent his eyes 
once more on his writing. 

‘‘T think Mr. Luchars might be willing to give the sum you 
desire, provided everything is found to be satisfactory,” said Mr. 
Cogin. ‘“ The first step necessarily will be to have the will ex- 
amined, and procure counsel’s opinion wpon it,” 

‘‘Oh, hang it! is all that necessary ?’’ exclaimed Grantley, 
who fully expected to see either Mr. Cogin or Mr, Luchars 
at once take out a cheque-book and fill a cheque for fifty 
pounds. 

“ Most certainly,”’ said Mr. Cogin, smiling. “ Not that either 
myself or Mr. Luchars have the slightest doubt abont its validity, 
and so forth; but in a matter of business it is scarcely a form that 
could be omitted,” 

“ All right,”’ said Fred, ‘‘ get it examined as much as you like, 
but don’t be too long about it. How long will it take ?”’ 

‘If you were to look in here again in the course of a week, I 
have no doubt Mr. Luchars might have everything satisfactorily 
arranged by that time,” said Mr. Cogin. 

“All right,” said Fred, getting up from his chair, “ we'll 
come ‘Bout this time’ll do, I suppose? Come on, Grant.” 

“There is, however, one thing which you appear to have 
forgotten,” said Mr. Cogin, with his blaudest of smiles, “ and that 
is the fee.” 

. ‘* Fee?” cried Fred, looking with dismay at Grantley, “‘ what 
eet” 

“‘ Fee!’ echoed Grantley, “‘ what fee : d——n it?” 

‘Of course, it will be necessary, as I said, to have counsel's 
opinion,’ said Mr. Cogin; and, as a rule, counsel do not give 
advice gratis.’ 

-“Confound it!’’ said Fred, losing patience. “ And what will 
this blessed fee be ?” 
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“Well,” said Mr. Cogin, ‘‘ we must first of all have a scrutiny 
of the will, and then get it copied ; that will involve some expense, 
Then, after that we will have counsel’s opinion. Altogether, I 
may venture to say that about three guineas will cover everything, 
I think I may say three guineas,” he repeated, with a smile of 
the utmost blandness. : 

‘‘The devil!’ exclaimed Fred, turning to Grantley. “ All 
very fine; but haven’t got three guineas to produce at this 
identical moment. What have you got in the way of coin, 
Grant ?”’ 

““ All serene. I’ll stump up. I happen to have as much; 
though, all the same, I consider it deuced inconvenient,” said 
Grantley, depositing the sum in the smiling hand of Mr. Cogin. 

“Know where Mr. Collins lives !’’ said Mr. Luchars, looking 
up sharply at this moment. 

* Never heard of him,” said Fred. 

“ Wait a moment,” said Mr. Luchars, seizing a fresh sheet of 
paper and running his express quill two or three times over it 
‘*Take this to Mr. Collins, No. 76, Beak Street, Regent Street— 
he'll see about the money,” he said, giving the paper to Fred. 
And then Mr. Luchars, suddenly pulling up the express quill 
quite short, and saying he was in a hurry, rushed out of the 
room. 

“*Good morning,’’ said Mr, Cogin, with the blandest smile he 
could possibly compass, and rubbing his hands, as the young 
gentlemen were leaving the room. ‘If you should ever require 
an advance on a post-obit or landed security,” he said, blandly 
and insinuatingly to Grantley, “I know that Mr. Luchars would 
be happy to accommodate you on easy terms.” 

“Ah, thanks! Perbaps I may some day. Not at all un 
likely,” said Grantley. ‘I wont forget what you say, you may 


be sure.” 
The thread-bare clerk was waiting outside the door, and sidled 


up to Grantley, whispering in his ear with a grin : 
**TIt was all right, I hope, sir? I though. I could get you 
attended to first. ’Twas a bit o’ luck, though.” 
“Ah, yes, all right!’ said Grantley; but he followed Mr. 
Grossmith down-stairs without offering any second gratuity. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MR. COLLINS. 


Suy.—You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gabardine. 


Well, then, it now uppears you need my help. 
Merchant of Venice, 

THE group of streets and alleys which lies immediately behind 
Regent Street in the Soho direction, is far from captivating. 
Civilisation and barbarism stand cheek by jowl. In Regent 
Street you are in one of the comeliest and most picturesque quarters 
of the metropolis ; you gaze into fashionable shops and encounter 
fashionable people. But turn down one of the streets on the east 
side, and you find yeurself at once in the midst of urban heathenism ; 
among squalid purlieus and dingy squares, flanked by frequent and 
unornamental public-houses. One of these uninviting streets is 
Beak Street ; and in one of the least attractive houses in it lived 
Mr, Collins. This time it was not a shabby clerk who opened the 
door arid announced that Mr. Collins was at home, but a small 
“buttons,” who tried to look as smart and genteel as he could ina 
somewhat greasy livery. 

“Mr. Collins is engaged,”’ he said; “ will you walk this way, 
please.” And he showed the gentlemen into a badly-lighted par- 
lour, in which stood or sat a number .of persons, waiting until Mr. 
Collins should be pleased to receive them. 

‘‘ What name shall J say, please ?” asked the little page. 

Fred and Grantley gave him their cards. 

“Look here,” said the former. ‘‘ Tell your master we're in a 
great hurry, and must see him immediately. We can’t be kept 
waiting, you know. And give him this letter from Mr. Luchars, 
and tell him Mr. Luchars wished him to read it at once.” 

The page returned in a few minutes with the announcement 
that Mr. Collins would give them audience, and would they please 
to follow him. 

They followed the little page up two flights of stairs, remarking 
as they ascended the numerous gorgeous paintings which adorned 
the walls. They were shown into a snug-looking room, where Mr, 
Collins sat writing at a davenport, though hardly with so much 
expedition or absorption as Mr. Luchars. 

“Take a seat, gentlemen,” he said. “I will attend to you in 
afew minutes. I have learned from Mr. Luchars’ note the nature 
of the business you have come to me about.” 

Mr. Collins was a large man, with a very bald head, and a round 
hairless face, They said that he was a Jew; and, perhaps, some 
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of his features were cast in a mould which gave some colour for 
that opinion. It is the fashion now-a-days to set down indiscrimi- 
nately all money-lenders and usurers as Jews. They are presumed 
to be all descended from Shylock, and, of course, to inherit, more or 
less, the rapacity and cruelty of that illustrious character. The 
prejudice agaiust them among English people is probably as ram. 
pant now as it was in the days when our ancestors tore the teeth 
from the gums of the Peculiar People by way of stimulating them 
to empty their purses. The Jew, indeed, seems to be,the natural 
scape-goat on whose alien back must be laid every rascality which 
bears a distinctively pecuniary character. Whether he carries his 
burden of sins into the wilderness or not, it is certain that a fresh 
goat is continually inrequest. Yet it seems wonderful that so little 
note should be taken of the army of Gentiles in the shape of stock. 
brokers, bank directors, floaters of new companies, etc., who prowl 
or parade among us, and who are, in the sinister sense of the word, 
probably worse Jews than the Jews themselves. The difference 
between the extortionate Jew and the extortionate Gentile 
seems to be this: The first pursues his objects more openly, 
more uncompromisingly, with more direct and unvarnished 
rapacity. He cares little about what is thought of the re- 
spectability of his trade so long as he grasps his ducats. He is 
a wolf; but not altogether in sheep’s clothing. The second de- 
sires, above all things, to be regarded as an irreproachable character 
with the cleanest of clean hands, the purest of moral linen. He 
worships respectability in preference to any other god, and must, 
as a perfect essential, contrive to get stamped with the orthodox 
social trade-mark. Whether he defrauds the widow, or plunders 
the orphan, or uses undue influence in the framing of a will, the 
devouring Gentile carries his head unabashed among his fellow- 
men because he feels himself safe in the recognised conventional 
panoply. The inexpiable guilt with him is only to be found out. 
But the most monstrous and grievous thing about him is, that he 
almost invariably selects as the most efficient cloak for his nefarious 
existence that sublime religion which was founded and consecrated 
by a Jew. People said that Mr. Collins was a Jew, that Mr. 
Luchars was a Jew, that Mr. Cogin was a Jew—all abominable 
Jews. Perhaps they were—for ourselves, we never felt any desire 
to acrutinise the genevlogy of either of these gentlemen with a view 
to identifying them with the Semitic Race. What we are anxious 
about is, that our selecting these particular individuals, whom the 
world called Jews, to represent the money-lending classes, should not. 
be understood to imply that we ourselves share the prevailing pre 
judice, or that we wish to foster that childish and shameful hate 
which so many entertain towards the most extraordinary people o 
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the face of the globe. We have always felt the deepest veneration 
for the Jews. With all their faults they are a race to be still loved, 
if fur nothing else, for their glorious traditions and their marvellous 
history. Even the despised “Old clo’ !’’ who, wearing his three 
hats, and bearing his ignoble pack, seems to be a perpetual pro- 
clamation of the truth that “sufferance is the badge of all his 
tribe ””—even he we cannot look upon without a sentiment of the 
most profound and sincere reverence. As we gaze upon him, his 
degraded individuality seems, for us, to be lost in the ancient 
splendour of his nation, in their manifold fortunes, in their strange 
vicissitudes. We think of bis forefathers when they were a race 
of mighty warriors fighting their way to the Promised Land, under 
the tutelary guidance and direct inspiration of the Lord of Hosts 
Himself. We think of their magnificent theocratical monarchies ; 
of their bead-roll of imperishable heroes ; of the monarch-minstrel 
David ; of the poet-statesman Solomon. We are borne back to the 
Manger of Bethlehem, and to the Uross of Calvary. _We remember 
the vast dispersion and the miraculous preservation ; the centuries 
of serfdom and humiliation and persecution ; the long, lone, provi- 
dential night of groaning and tears. We cannot but think, too, 
of the patient endurance, the unconquerable mind, in the midst o 
the darkest adversities ; of the indissoluble force of national cha- 
racter making itself felt amiil the most desperate national cireum- 
stances ; of the innate and universal genius rousing and asserting 
itself in alien lands ; the taking down of the harps from the willows, 
and the waking once again of the deathless melodies of David ; 
the resnrrection, as it were, and rejuvenescence of all the arts and 
faculties that once made Israel famous. Nor is it possible to forget 
the brightening pages in their history during these last times; to @ 
blind to that big rift in the cloud of their destiny which seems 
even now to be the eloquent precursor of their promised and 
ultimate restoration. We may look upon the old clothesman and 
associate him, to a certain extent, with national degradation and 
with the devices of sordid rapacity ; but we also think of the proud 
distinctions of his race in all the walks of intellect; of those trans- 
cendent and winning arts and accomplishments which, despite 
every ingrained antipathy and ignorant prejudice, reign absolutely 
despotic in the homes and palaces of the scorning Gentile. 

Five minutes passed, during which Mr. Collins continued to 
write, and Mr. Grossmith and Mr. Winn to sit. Then the door 
opened, and a tall, lanky young gentleman, whose long, narrow 
head and long neck reminded one of a camel, was ushered in by the 
little page under the name of Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Gay appeared to be no stranger to Mr. Collins or his re. 
ception room; for he marched up to him, shook him cordially by 
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the hand, and placed a chair for himself in front of the davenport 
without waiting to be asked. Mr. Collins’s welcome was uo less 
exuberant. 

‘* And how is my young friend?’’ he asked, as he grasped Mr, 
Gay’s hand in his own. ‘‘ And where has my young friend been 
this long time ?” 

“Only arrived last night from Malta, you know,” said Mr, 
Gay. 

‘* Regiment to remain some time in England, I trust?” said Mr 
Collins. ‘ We may, then, have the pleasure of seeing my young 
friend more frequently.”’ 

“Thanks !’’ said Mr. Gay. ‘‘ Delighted, I’m sure! We shall 
be at Chatham for the next year or two, I expect. Beastly holeit 
is, too.’’ 

‘*You must pitronise the little village all the oftener,’’ said 
Mr. Collins, smiling, and continuing to write. ‘‘ And my young 
friend’s affairs, how are they? Always prosperous, I hope ?” 

“Hm,” said Mr. Gay, “ not half as flourishing as I should 
like to see ’em. I shall ve obliged to appeal to you for some 
friendly assistance, I believe. Never was so hard up in my life.” 

‘* Indeed !” said Mr. Collins, pausing in his writing to look up 
at his ‘‘ young friend.’’ ‘‘ Under the circumstances, you could not 
have done better than come to me. My young friend knows how 
willing I always am to render him any assistance in my power. 
How does the old gentleman progress ¢’’ 

‘‘Much too slow in the direction / should like to see him 
travel,” said Mr. Gay. 

“ Ah, you youny dogs, you’ve no patience,’ said Mr. Collins, 
jocularly. “ You always want to see us venerable gentlemen pre- 
maturely removed from this sublunary sphere.” 

“ T’m blessed if I want to see you anywhere than where you 
are,” said Mr, Gay. 

At which Mr. Collins looked up at his ‘‘ young friend” and 
smiled benevolently. After this they conversed for some minutes 
in a low tone, and then Mr. Gay rose up from his chair and shook 
Mr. Collins again very cordially by the band, 

‘* Then I shall expect to see my young friend on Friday, at this 
hour,”’ said that gentleman, as he returned the pressure; ‘and 
we will do all in our power to make things pleasant for him.” 

“ Bye, bye !”’ said Mr. Gay, and left the room. 

“That gentleman is Lieut. Gay, of the 51st,” said Mr. Collins, 
laying down his pep ; “ and a better-hearted fellow does not exist 
on the face of the earth ; nor, I may add, a luckier. His expecta 
tions are immense. Now, let me see, what I can do for you! It 
seems you want to raise the sum of fifty pound by selling or mort 
gaging a reversion. That is the case, J believe ?”’ 
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‘We want to raise double, if we can get it,”’ said Fred. 
‘Fifty pounds, you see, is really such a small sum, such a very 
small sum; in fact, I might say such a paltry sum,” said Mr. 
Collins, almost sadly. “ And then the security of a reversion! 
Reversions are not popular things among us; we don’t care to lend 
money on reversions, and we don’t care to buy reversions, You 
noticed Lieut. Gay here a few minutes ago. Now, he hopes to 
negotiate with me for something over four thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Grossmith and Mr. Winn could only wish within themselves 
that they had the pleasure of Mr. Gay’s acquaintance, and could 
persuade him to share a little of his good fortune with them when 
he should realise it. In default of such a happy event, Mr, Gros- 
smith remarked that Mr. Luchars or Mr. Cogin,—he didn’t exactly 
know which—seemed in favour of buying the reversion; at least, 
they had accepted a fee of three guineas for the purpose of ex- 
amining the will. ) 

‘Just so,” said Mr. Collins, with a good-humoured smile 
‘T perfectly understand. Mr. Luchars may possibly, as you say, 
be ot the mind to purchase the reversion ; indeed, judging from his 
note, I should say it was not unlikely. But as these matters are 
naturally encircled with a good many forms and technicalities, and 
generally involve a little time, and as probably you would not be 
sorry to have the money as quickly as possible, perhaps you will 
allow me to suggest a better method. - As I observed, fifty pounds 
is avery small sum, an extremely small sum. Now, suppose you 
were to give your own acceptance of a bill for that sum at, say, six 
months’ date, along with the joint acceptance of some friend ; your 
friend there might possibly be willing to answer the purpose,” he 
continued, glancing at Mr. Winn. ‘‘In that case I could let you 
have the money at once, without apy of the delay and inconveni- 
ence which would attend the other plan.” 

As this proposition was announced, Fred looked at Grantley, 
atd Grantley looked back at Fred, in a way which said better than 
words that they were decidedly puzzled. Then Fred raised his 
eye-brows, interrogatively, still looking at Grantley, and Mr.Winn, 
rightly interpreting the gesture to mean, ‘* Will this do? Will 
you accept along with me?” replied by shrugging his shoulders and 
pursing his mouth into a shape which was clearly meant to express 
e No, it wont do. I had rather be excused being your ©o, 
signatory,” 

“If 1 borrow in the way you propose, perhaps you wouldn't 
object to making the fifty a hundred ?” said Fred, turning to Mr. 
Collins. 

“Not in the least,” said that gentleman, graciously. “TI 
ra prefer to lend larger sums, so long as the security is satis- 

ry. 
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‘“* How about interest ?”’ asked Fred. 
‘*That,”’ said Mr. Collins, ‘‘I wouid make as low as 
sible under the circumstances. We will say about thirty per 


cent. 

The young gentlemen again looked at each other, and drew, 
perhaps, a longer breath than usual. 

‘* Fact is,’’ said Fred, ‘‘ my friend here don’t exactly want to go 
security for anybody, at present ; done so much in that line lately, 
you know.” 

“Indeed !”’ said Mr. Collins, bowing with a slight smile to 
Grantley, as if he thought him a wonderfully good-natured young 
gentleman. ‘ Perhaps you may have some other friend who is not 
so trammelled by engagements of the kind ? Incase of any diffidence, 
any hesitation in the matter, you might make the reversion a kind 
of secondary security. There would thus be your two signatures 
and the reversion to fall back upon ; not, of course, that I apprehend 
in the least the bill would not be taken up by one of you when it 
became due,”’ 

Grantley here leaned over to his friend, and whispered, 
“ Chiffin !” | 7 

“ Must try him, I suppose,” whispered Fred in return. ‘* Back- 
ing him up with the reversion isn’t a bad idea; it~ will make 
him feel easy. D——n it, though! what a nuisance the whole 
thing is!" . 

‘It does happen,” he continued, to Mr. Collins aloud, “ that 
1 have a friend who will be quite ready to accommedate me 
with his noble signature. Will it do it I bring him here t& 
morrow (” 

‘* Perfectly. Bring your friend here about this hour to-morrow, 
and if we find that he is good and substantial security, I have no 
doubt we shall arrange everything satisfactorily.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Fred, “ if nothing needs to be done about the 
will and counsel, and all that, I shall get my three guiness 
back t"’ 

“T have no doubt, whatever,” said Mr. Collins, pleasantly, 
“ that whenever you see Mr. Luchars again, le will place that little 
matter on a perfectly equitable and satisfactory footing.” 

After which the young gentlemen were shown out of the house 
by the greasy-liveried little page. 

Mr. Winn separated from his friend in Regent Street, in order 
to pay his addresses to bis heiress in Berkeley Square. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MR. GRANTLEY WINN’S TEIRESS. 


“Sne dwelt amid th’ untrodden ways 
Beside the banks of Dove ; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye ; 
Fair as a star when only one 


Is shining in the sky.” 
Wordsworth. 


THE Honourable Miss Mildred Moorhouse had left Rustleby, 
her father’s seat in Yorkshire, to pass the J.ondon season with her 
cousin, the Countess of Rumford. She had not visited London 
since her father had been raised to the Upper House, two years 
before; so Lady Rumford had determined that the heiress’s stay 
with her should be made the most of. 

“T must present you, my dear,” said her ladyship. ‘* Lord 
Rumford and your father take opposite sides in polities; but that 
don't signify. We make it a rule never to allow political leanings 
to bias family affections. Look at my own brother, Gerald. There 
couldn't be a greater Radical alive. . He’s ten times worse than 
John Bright ; I believe in his heart he is a regular Jacobin, and 
has a secret sympathy with Bradlaugh and Odger, and those other 
wretched creatures. Yet I don’t know any man who is more wel. 
come in this house, and I don’t know any man whom my dear 
husband more thoroughly respects and loves. I suppose, my dear, 
you follow in the wake of your father, and must be classed, like 
him, in the category of incorrigible Radicals ?” continued her lady- 
ship, who was herself an ardent politician, and who, besides being 
popular and powerful social influence, was an enthusiastic and 
able propagandist of Conservative principles. 

‘To tell you the truth, Cousin Charlotte, I don’t think I quite 
know what I am, or if I have any politics at all,”’ said Miss Moor- 
house, laughing. “I suppose I have always been accustomed to 
fancy that papa's views were the right ones; so if I am anything I 
suppose I am a Radical.” 

‘If that is the case,”’ said Lady Rumford, “ then I have hopes 
of you. Radicals of your stamp constantly turn out capital Tories. 
Although it is most right of you to believe in your father, I am 
glad to find, my dear, that you are not stupidly bigoted in the 
matter, as so many girls are now-a-days. In politics, as in religion, 
there comes a day when we must learn to think for ourselves and 
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take an independent part—women as well as men. It is no real 
compliment to one’s parents to bow to their authority im these 
matters simply because they are our parents ; to be, in fact, the 
ignorant slaves of habit and association. Nor do I hold with those 
who think that women have nothing whatever to do with politics, 
and should take no interest in them. ‘They have a great deal to 
do with them, and may be of great use, provided they see their 
connection with them in the proper light. Look at yourself, my 
dear, for instance; you will one day be in a great position with 
immense influence and responsibility, some of which must connect 
itself with politics whether you will or no, Suppose you don't 
marry, and you have all your life steadily kept aloof from polities, 
what then? Why, your country will inevitably suffer. Now, I 
have made up my mind tliat, while you are with me, I shall do 
what I can to educate you; I have told your father so. Of course, 
he knew what J meant; but he only shook his head and laughed. 
No, my dear; I am not one of those who wish to proselytise in secret 
—to keep any of my designs in the dark. I abominate anything 
underhanded, whether it be in politics or religion. I always pro- 
claim my principles on the house-tops, and do my converting 
in broad day-light. Do you know what I hope to see you, Milly, 
before you return to that hot-bed of Radicalism, your owD 
county ?”’ 

“ Not exactly,’’ said Mildred. 

“A staunch, loyal Tory to the back-bone, and a moderate 
High Churchwoman,”’ said her ladyship, stoutly. ‘I fancy your 
church views are hardly more confirmed yet than your political— 
eh, my love ?” 

“ Perhaps not, Cousin Charlotte—at least, I have not thought 
very much on the subject. There seem so many sects and opinions 
now-a-days that they quite confuse me. Papa and I, you know, 
are both members of the Church of England.” 

“ Even while you would willingly vote for its Disestablishment 
to-morrow, which is only another way of saying that you would 
copnive at its destruction,” said Lady Rumford, with a laugh. 
* Marvellous !"’ 

“Is it, Cousin Charlotte !'’ said Miss Moorhouse, laughing 
too. 

“Of course, it is, my dear. As I said, I hope to see you 
before long a moderate High Churchwowan with clearly-defined 
vi wa. Whatever vou do,I hope you will never get amongst those 
Low Church people who call thems.lves Evangelicals, with theif - 
tracts and missions, and so forth. My dear, all I can say about 
them is, that they are about as terrible an innovation in theit way 
as those clerical apes and fops who call themselves Ritualists. 
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have a friend among them—a Mrs. Winn—whom you will some- 
times see here ; and against her I warn you. She is most extreme 
in her views, and very fond of impressing them on others— 
especi.lly on young people. If she fancies you at all susceptible, 
Milly, she will be sure to try and coax you intu a corner some day, 
and make you promise to go with her some Sunday and hear her 
favourite, Mr. Hockstock.” 

‘1 doubt if she will succeed,” said Milly, laughing. “ That 
name dves not sound inviting.” 

‘“Scarcely suggests a clerical luminary, you think?” said Lady 
Rumford. ‘I believe he’s a very good man in his way, though 
perhaps not a very bright one. But to return to what I started 
with, I mean to present you. In the second place, I mean you 
to go about everywhere and to see everything; I mean you to be 
at it day and night, my dear. We always rent a box at the opera ; 
and then there will be concerts, balls, routs, dinner-parties, and 
what not. Ycu see, you’ve got your work carved out for you 
You ?on’t object, I hope 2?” 

“Very, very far from it, Cousin Charlotte. It sounds delight- 
ful, and the reality will be yever so much more so, I know,” said 
Milly, bending down to kiss the uld lady on her forehead as she 
passed her chair. 

In her heart Miss Moorlouse quite revelled in the pro- 
gramme thus submitted to her. She was scarcely eighteen, and 
though not exactly pretty, decidedly of a pleasing appearanco ; 
and she was in full possession of that unbroken health which at her 
age gives to the enjoyments of life their fullest zest. She had 
lived very happily with her father at their home in Yorkshire; but 
as Lord Banks had to be in London during the Parliamentary 
Session, and demurred, for some reason or another, to his daughter 
living there permanently with him before she should have reached 
a certain age, she sometimes found the seclusion of Rustleby a little 
dull. It was true she had a companion in Miss Storks, her dead 
mother’s sister; but that excellent lady, though extremely affec- 
tionate, was not very brilliant, and never encouraged her niece to 
receive much company at Rustleby. The fact was Miss Storks’s 
responsibilities weighed very heavily upon her during the months 
when Lord Banks was absent in London. She knew that her 
niece was a great heiress, and she knew or had heard that there 
were such people as fortune-hunters continually roaming about, 
seek ing whom they might devour. Of the presence and the arts of 
these social adventurers, Miss Storks had the most nervous dread, 
and her great duty she conceived to be to keep the gates of 
Rustleby as fast closed as possible against everything that might 
be suspected to have the remotest affinity with their tribe. It 
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followed, as a very natural consequence, that in her ex 
anxiety the vigilant lady shut the gates a little severely on several 
innocent gentlemen who might have afforded Miss Moorhouse some 
pleasing variety by their companionship, and even have addressed 
her heart without considering her money. Miss Storks always felt 
immensely relieved when Parliament rose and Lord Banks returned 
to place her responsibility on his own shoulders, She used then 
suddenly to become aware that for some time she had been losing 
flesh—there was never very much of that article to boast of—and 
was suffering from a general debility which she believed would be 
best removed by a course of sea-bathing at Harrogate. Lord 
Banks and his daughter very often accompanied her to that fashion- 
able watering-place, and the autumn spent there was about the 
only change which Mildred had hitherto known from the stately 
but somewhat lonely shades of Rustleby. So long as Lord Banks 
remained by her side Miss Storks felt very comfortable, bathed away 
in all weathers with great delight, eat great quantities of fish, and 
picked up flesh wonderfully ; but if accident called that nobleman 
to some other part of the country her despair was touching. It 
was dangerous enough at Rustleby, but at Harrogate! She had 
been told that Harrogate was a popular resort of heiresses, and 
that consequently it had become a popular resort of heiress 
hunters. And how powerless she felt at Harrogate! She 
had no lock to turn upon anybody there. And then the 
opportunities of making fresh acquaintances at Harrogate were 
so plentiful, because, of course, Milly liked to mingle amoug 
the gaieties of the place. Until Lord Banks returned, Miss 
Storks was in a perpetual fever, and almost refused fish at 
breakfast ; while it was reported that she took to hathing 
twice aday. Up till now, however, Miss Moorhouse had steered 
safely through the shoals of sharks which it was believed by Miss 
Storks were greedily watching for her. She had come back from 
Harrogate without beiny swallowed, and had repaired to her cousia 
in London, in the most absolute sense of the word, “ fancy free.” 
That was an event which gave great joy to Miss Storks, although it 
would de: rive her of her niece’s company for at least seven months. 
She kuew that Mildred during a London season would have to 
encounter a thousand dangers and temptations; but she kaew 
also that on Lady Rumford and on Lord Banks, in his solitary 
lodging in Bury Street, lay the duty of shielding her from them. 
ere was another circumstance which gave comfort to the affee 
tionate old creature's heart. She had watched the development of 
her niece's character very closely for some time, und had 
at the conclusion that notwithstanding her innocence, Milly 
discretivn enonch to play a very dignified part in the novel sceue? 
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that might be awaiting her. ‘‘ Milly is simple, and knows little of 
the world,’’ she said to herself; ‘‘ but she’s no fool; and what's 
more, I’m persuaded she'll never marry either a fool or a knave.”" 
Shortly after she had been shown that programme of pleasure 
which had so much delighted her, Miss Moorhouse went to the ball 
at which, for the first time, she had encountered Mr. Grantley 
Winn. That determined and precocious young fortune-hunter 
had previously been posted up in her history and circumstances, 
and he managed to get presented to her as speedily as possible, 
Being at no period of his existence overcome by diffidence, he was 
soon plunged into small talk as they whirled together in what are 
finely called the mazes of the dance. Mildred’s first discovery 
about him was that he was the son of the lady against whose pro- 
selytising manceuvres Lady Rumford had warned her ; and her next 
that, judging by his talk, his views and sentiments could scarcely 
be supposed to be a reflection of those of his evangelical mamma. 
Her sympathies were naturally so quick, and her whole being was 
so charged with a fresh and healthy interest in everything around 
her, that for a time his chatter greatly amused her. She felt that 
he was conceited; but at the same time bis grand assumption of 
the character of a man about town, and his affected observations on 
the people, the pleasures, and the fashions of London, made her 
laugh. When he got into his cynical vein, which he considered, 
par excellence, his forte, she threw in responses of sympathetic 
satire for the sheer fun of drawing him out. When he ventured on 
ground something warmer and more sentimental, her amusement 


became, perhaps, greater than ever, though by-and-bye his silly — 


speeches took such a personal turn that they begun almost to 
annoy her. As the evening went on, and he seemed to be bent upon 
hanging about her, and pouring more of his brilliant remarks into 
her ear at every opportunity, she felt that he was becoming a most 
excruciating bore, and was much relieved when Lady Rumford gave 
signs of departing. As for Mr. Winn himself, be had arrived at 
very definite conclusions about his heiress, In the first place, it 
was agreeable to him to find that she really was nice-looking, as 
le had always believed that a malicious fairy usually presented 
herself at the birth of a great heiress, and compensated her for her 
riches by spoiling ber features. Secondly, he was glad to find that 
she was very innocent, and, what he called country-bred, as she 
would then be the more likely to fall a speedy victim to his irre- 
sistible fascinatiuns. Thirdly, he was gratified to observe that 
though very simple she was far from stupid; that she had fully 
understood and been greatly impressed by his advances. And 
lastly, he had come to the conclusion that he had made great way 
with her that evening, and that it was only a matter of time as to 
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his possessing her, and that she had probably gone home to dream of 
him. The next time Miss Moorhouse met her admirer was at 
lunch in her cousin’s house. Much against her inclination she had 
to sit next to him during the meal, and to listen to the half-fledged 
rake spurting out conceited and blasé twaddle with the air of a full. 
feathered man of the world. Jt was inexpressibly boring, for the 
little novelty there had ever been in it had long ago worn off. She 
amused herself, during the portentous dribble, by a fuller examina- 
tion of his person than she had hitherto given to it. She thought 
his hair frightfully ugly, and feared that, if it got thinner, he 
would be bald before his time ; but, above all things, she wondered 
what he had done with his eyebrows. To his washy-blue pro- 
truding eyes she took a dislike at once; which was increased when, 
in handing her an orange he had peeled for her, he took the op- 
portunity of shooting from them a glance which was unmistakably 
meant to be tender. On the whole, she came to the conclusion 
that he was an insignificant, pretentious, and ridiculous fribble, 
She noticed that, when he did not expatiate on himself and his 
doings, he asked a great many questions about Rustleby and 
Harrogate, and Lord Banks and Miss Storks. What a delizhtful 
place Rustleby must be from her description! Nothing, he thought, 
was so jolly as a fine country seat. His uncle, Sir Harold Winn, 
had a splendid place down in Warwickshire. He wished be had 
as fine a place. When Rustleby belonged to her, as he supposed it 
would some day, would she always have the house full of company t 
Had she enjoyed Harrogate ? Had she danced much at Harrogate? 
Wasn't Harrogate a very gay place in the season? Weren't there 
lots of fellows there who were wide awake for anything in the shape 
of a pretty girl! Here followed a repetition of the tender archery 
from the bulging biue eyes. He didn’t fancy any of those fellows 
had left much impression on Aer. He was very anxious to know 
Lord Banks. Thought his lordship had richly deserved his peer- 
age. Would also like to make the acquaintance of Miss Storks 
Believed that himself and she would get on famously. Didn't 
appear to be one of those disagreeable old maids—**‘ kind of duenna, 
don’t you know!""—who was addicted to spoiling other people's 
fun. (Another frightfully eloquent shot from the eyes.) Miss Moor- 
house was anything but vain, but neither was she altogether dull 
witted. She could not help beginning to put two and two together; 
she remarked those constant shots from the eyes, coupled with & 
good many brvad and frequent compliments, and she began 
think that this extremely sel!-satisfied and knowing young gentle 
man would like, if he could, to make serious love to her. She 
was not acoquette like Miss Darby, nora flirt like Miss Warboys; 
but perceiving how the land lay in this instance, she felt that, if 
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he only went the right way about it, she might extract a good 
deal of amusement out of Mr. Grantley Winn. Far from re- 
senting him as a bore, she had only to encourage him and she 
would have a laugh. 





TWO HEARTS. 


wo hearts were plighted 
Within one bower ; 
Two hearts united 
In one sweet hour ; 
But love short-sighted 
Became benighted, 
And torn and blighted, 
Was like that flower 
Whom earth invited 
To share her dower ; 
That lived delighted 
By sun and shower, 
With breath excited 
By April’s power ! 


That drank a measure 

Of love at leisure, 

That felt a pleasure 
Ne’er felt before ; 

That thought the morrow 

Could bring no sorrow, 

Could pain ignore ; 
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That loved the warning 
Brought by the dawning 
Of rosy morning, 

That laughing saw 
The sun adorning 

Green earth once more! 


That, ’amid these blisses 
Of summer kisses, 
Was rent asunder 
By wind and thunder— 
By tears of rain. 
That broken-hearted 
From pleasure parted 
To live with pain : 
That weeping, sighing, 
Felt may a-dying 
In heart and vein ; 
To surely knowing 
The ebbing, flowing, 
Of love’s emotion, 
Of love’s devotion, 
Could not, like ocean, 
Return again ! 


Ceci, Maxwe.u.Lrre. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


XXX. 
MR. EDWARD JENKINS. 
PuRSUING for a little the uncongenial but still necessary task of 
reviewing some specimens of that not altogether attractive animal 
—the parliamentary prig—we naturally alight upon the junior 
member for Dundee. Mr, Jenkins entered the House of Commons 
in 1874, with a great flourish of at least one trumpet, the strains 
of which appeared to be principally produced by his own lips. He, 
too, like Mr. Trevelyan, believed himself to be‘* the coming man.” 
If Mr. Trevelyan had his ‘‘ Competition Wallah,” Mr. Jenkins had 
his “ Ginx’s Baby.” ‘These respective productions of genius were 
in their respective ways regarded as the first fruits of an opulent 
harvest which waved in the background, waiting to be reaped. 
Moreover, on Mr. Jenkins’s part, some important additional indica- 
tions of the prodigal future had been made manifest. He had 
been good enough to “warn his countrymen,” in speeches and 
lectures, of all kinds of political iniquities and calamities, both 
prevalent and imminent. It is true that the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and other journals of equally recognised literary authority, had 
pointed out to the would-be Cassandra that his dreadful vaticina- 
tions not seldom gave offence to the Queen’s English; but, when 
rising talent is profoundly in earnest, and the country is to be 
saved, what matter a few slips in grammar? Anyhow, Mr. 
Jenkins, borne, as it were, on the wings of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” and 
heralded by a chorus of his own belightened and deep-seeing 
admirers, who proclaimed him a young Radical of transcendent 
genius, found himself safely landed on a seat below the gangway. 
There are names which in their very selves seem to promise the cer. 
tainty of future distinction, or, at least, to justify the fancy of its 
strong probability. Even the Smitls and Browns who have risen to 
fame have generally had the prefix of some peculiar Christian name. 
On the other hand, there are certain names with which it seems 
impossible, even in imagination, to associate anything that is 
eminent or celebrated. This appears to have been the opinion of 
Lord Byron with respect to that somewhat unfamiliar poet, Amos 
Cottle; and the name of the member for Dundee decidedly tempts 
us to apply to him his lordsbip’s celebrated couplet, vith, of course, 
&D aceommodating variation : 
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“ Oh, Edward Jenkins ! Clio, what a name, 
To fill the speaking-trump of future fame !” 


One of the chief subjects as to which Mr. Jenkins had mag. 
nanimously ‘‘ warned his countrymen’’ was, of course, Mr, 
Disraeli ; and it would seem probable that he considered one great 
part of his mission to Parliament to be to put that audacious and 
dangerous gentleman down, if not wholly to annihilate him. How 
he has succeeded in either or both of these enterprises we can leave 
o the impartiality and common-sense of the public! Apropos of 
the matter, however, there rises up before us one little scene of 
which we were the eye-witness. The Commons are discussing’ the 
clauses of the Merchant Shipping Bill, introduced by the Govern- 
ment after what may be called the Plimsoll episode. The Treasury 
Bench is compactly full, Mr. Disraeli, seated in his accustomed 
place, but hardly observing his accustomed attitude, is rubbing 
his hands up and down his knees and chatting cheerfully with the 
colleagues next to him. From below the gangway suddenly rises 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, who advancing some steps tewards the table, 
proceeds to hurl the most tremendous invectives right at the faces 
on the crowded Treasury bench. When he assures the Ministers of 
the overwhelming fact that ‘‘ they have brought themselves into 


disgrace with the country,” one fully expects to see every individual . 


culprit first of all hide his diminished and abashed head as well 
as he can by hanging it on his breast, and then taking the earliest 
opportunity of sneaking stealthily out of the House, behind Mr. 
Speaker's chair. But the actual effect is a little curious and 
slightly different. The entire row of faces is positively grinning, 
and each particular countenance seems to be expressing to the hon. 
member, ‘‘ Do say that again, please!’ Mr. Disraeli especially 
is a study, as, continuing to rub his knees, he eyes the gifted 
author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby’ with such a queer, side-long, gently- 
smiling glance, and occasionally turns to Sir Stafford Northeote to 
whisper some ridiculous jest in his ear. But when Mr. Jenkins 
sits down it is quite with the air as of one who should say, “Oh, 
yes, I quite understand that ghastly affectation of mirth ; but, all 
the same, you are shivering in your shoes, and will have me to thank 
if you find yourselves turned out to-morrow.’’ Mr. Jenkins was 
also a pertinacious questioner of heads of departments, and Mr. 
Disraeli was once gently reproached by The Times for the excessive 
way in which he suppressed “Ginx’s Baby.” The Times drew 
quite a touching parallel between the budding promise of the risi 
member for Dundee and Mr. Disraeli’s own career! Mr. Di 

said The Times, ought to recollect his own early exploits, and 


pathise with the struggles of a kindred genius ; a fellow fr 


should make him wondrous kind, instead of wondrous i 
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What a magnificent compliment for the brilliant author of “ Sybil ” 
and “Coningsby,” to be compared to the contemptible scribbler of 
“ Ginx’s Baby!” Was it, then, seriously meant—and this would 
have been the logical deduction—that in Mr. Edward Jenkins we 
were todescry the spirit of tbe Age in embryo, and in him to 
behold our future Prime Minister! The “ leading journal’s ”’ plea 
for tender dealing with this aspiring young statesman was a little 
like what it would have been bad some critic in Queen Anne’s 
time implored Pope to have mercy upon 


“ Sporus, that thing of silk, 
That mere white curd of ass’s milk !” 


on the ground that some day “Sporus” might become a very 
eminent poet. Mr, Jenkins, strong in his literary antecedents, 
strong in his general reputation, and strong in the immense promise 
of his glorious future, is naturally fond of making himself heard in 
the House of Commons; though whether that critical assembly is 
proportionately fond of hearing him is quite another matter. 
Somehow “ Ginx’s Babies,’’ ‘‘ Blots on the Queen’s Head,” “ Cres- 
cents and Crosses,” and other talented brochures of that kind, seem 
hardly to have impressed it as profoundedly as might have been 
expected. To treat the hon. gentleman’s conceited and slovenly 
harangues as serious specimens of effective speaking, or of oratorical 
effort of any kind, would be too absurd. They can only be charac- 
terised as the vocal developmunts of concentrated essence of 
priggism. Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated essay on “ Satan 
Montgomery’s’’ poems, observes that the portrait of the author, 
included in the volume, is trying to look as much like the image of 
aman of genius as possible. A similar remark might very justly 
be made about Mr. Edward Jenkins. As he trips across Palace. 
yard with little fussy fantastic steps, and glances up at Great Ben 
as if he were afraid of being just a moment too late too save the 
empire, his whole air proclaims that he deems himself a man of 
transcendant ability, and an indispensible pillar of state on his way 
to support the tottering fabric of his country’s constitution. On 
rising to address a breathless and anxious House, the same deport- 
ment is observable ; though unfortunately it must be confessed that 
the hon. member’s insipid and stereotyped features, and young, bald 
head with its cincture of red hair, considerably qualify the intended 
effect. Another of Mr. Jenkins’s peculiarities, and one which fre- 
quently characterises priggism, is that of loving to get hold of the 
wand of some potent magician, and attempting to conjure with it, 
Thus, for instance, no sooner had Mr. Gladstone produced his 
pamphlet on the “ Bulgarian Massacres,” than Mr. Edward Jenkins 
rushed into print, ‘‘to warn his countrymen” once more, and 
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generally speaking to set the Thames on fire. It was amusing to 
notice how minutely the very style and tone of authority of the ex. 
Premier were aped by this political cipher. The voice of Jenkins 
was to supplement, if not to supersede, the voice of Gladstone! 
‘**The Crescent and the Cross’’ was to agitate more deeply than 
‘* Bulgarian Horrors!” We have never had the curiosity to inquire 
through how many editions the overpowering pampblet ran. 
Apart from his priggish personality as a member of the House of 
Commons, it is abundantly clear, judging from silly social allegories 
like **The Devil’s Chain,’’ that Mr. Jenkins is saturated from top 
to toe with the hateful vice. He was born, he believes, to set the 
social world right, as well as the political. ‘ Ginx’s Baby,” and 
similar productions of shallow smartness, may be among the books 
‘* talked about’ during a season, and may invest their author with 
a temporary laurel; but, nevertheless, it would be well for the 
member for Dundee, and for all members of Parliament of bis type, 
to open their eyes, once for all, to the very patent fact that among 
thoughtful men of all parties they are merely classed with the 
‘ ninkumpoops of politics.” 
MOTLEY. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF MIRZA-SCHAFFY. 


Once on a time a blockhead said, 
That man was only born for grieving ; 
And this is now—to Heav’n be’t laid— 
The proverb of each fool believing. 


And since the mob consists of fools, 
Forsworn throughout the land is pleasure ; 
The people’s sight, alas, is short, 
cir ears are of the longest measure. 


H. E. W. 
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On Growing Old. 


ON GROWING OLD. 


By the Author of “ Maud Linden’s Lovers,” &. 


It is not an uncommon thing for even very young people of both 
sexes to sigh and talk lackadaisically about growing old; and no 
doubt they speak truthfully, believe, as well as feel, that they are 
growing old. But young folks of this species are of the sentimental 
temperament, who invariably contemplate life from a melancholy 
point of view ; and who probably develop this seutimental pecu- 
liarity as much from a chronically deranged liver as from a poetical 
idiosyncrasy. 

There are, of course, momentary pauses in the career of every- 
body, when we stop as it were and look with something of dismay 
at the flitting years—we acknowledge that we are getting old. But 
in this case, it is not so much the actual progress of years that we 
have in view, as the fact that the hopes of youth are hollow and 
delusive ; and the unpleasant conviction which obtrudes itself that 
some object with which we started on our career has not been 
accomplished. Jn short that we have been a failure, and that the 
time is now drawing near when attempts to retrieve ourselves 
become hopeless. In fact, that we are getting too old to try to 
restore the bright illusions which experience has taught us are 
such. 

Such temporary forebedings of future darkness come over us 
often when we have much vitality still left! and, as we have before 
remarked, these have little to do with real age—except the age of 
experience. A girl who has been “out” four seasons without 
having become successfully rangée matrimonially, who sees two or 
three of her friends and confréres led to the altar, whilst she has 
only the painful reminisences of a flirtation at Scarboro’ last year 
which came to nothing, and has left her a trifle paler and more 
passé than before, such a girl we say, naturally feels that she is 
growing okl, because, in the sense in which she regards it, old age 
means simply old maidenhood. Similarly a barrister who has been 
going circuit for years with scarcely a brief to reward him, and who 
sees, after all, his junior getting silk before him, comes by-and-bye 
to entertain opinions very analogous to those of the young lady 
above referred to. ; 

Though, however, some persons are more apt than others to be 
susceptible of the unpleasant consciousness that they are growing 
old ; and though all of us, without exception, are naturally desirous 
of delaying that consciousness to as remote a period as may be; 



































3t4 On Growing Old. 
there comes a time when the fact is thrust upon us, often witha 
sudden pang, whether we will or no. 

This period arrives when for the first time the fact is suddenly 
brought to your notice that your hair—the curly locks of which 
and its glossy texture you have been rather vain of—is now chang- 
ing its raven hue. 

“Why, Buggins, old fellow !’’ says a well-meaning friend, ‘* You 
are getting quite grey !’’ Itis still worse if the remark should be: 
‘* Buggins, you are getting bald!’ Then the sad fact dawns upon 
you that you will never again be as young as you used to be, that, 
iv fact, you are getting old. If you have been a gay bachelor you 
turn to the looking-glass, and perceive, indeed, not ‘only the silver 
streaks, but the crow’s feet and the wrinkles likewise. You stroke 
your chin and cunfess that the time has come now or never, when 
you must make up your mind to marry and settle down. There is 
an epoch generally delayed a little into later life when we are still 
more forcibly reminded of the approach of age; that epoch is when 
we find ourselves unable to perform the same tasks without pain 
aud labour which we have hitherto easily accomplished. When we 
cannot run upstairs without panting considerably as we near the 
top ; when we cannot enjoy a fifteen-mile walk across country as 
thoroughly as we used to do; and still more unpleasantly when our 
digestion beoomes delicate, and we look askance at salmon and 
cucumber for supper, dreading the disagreeable effects of it. 

Now, of course, no one likes to grow old. Scarcely any one 
but who would accept the privilege of perpetual youth if it were 
offered him, though probably he would become tired of being young 
by-and-bye. But we cannot help thinking that the alarm occa- 
sioned by the thought of it is very irrational. 1 imagine that the 
real dislike of getting old may be traced to the dread of death. 
But a moment’s reflection will show us that old ago and death have 
little todo with each other. From this point of view a young 
man of twenty in consumption is practically older than if he were 
seventy, but free from all disease—that is to say, that the proba- 
bility of death is more approximate in the first case than in the 
last. Old age kills nobody, though disease and absolute decay do 
o. He who has lived to be a hundred may probably live to reach 
. ee and one, and may live an indefinite number of yeart 

yond. 

Again, a certain French philosopher—La Bruyéres, we think 
—has remarked that every age has its pleasures, When we 
are thirty do we regret that'we no longer play peg-top and fly # 
kite as we did at thirteen! Why, then, should we anticipal® 
misery at seventy because we can then no longer participate @ 
the amusements we indulged in at thirty-five! Surely, if w® 
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cannot climb a mountain we can console ourselves with a newspaper, 
a snuff-box, and a pipe. 

One further reflection occurs to me, tending to show why, 
philosophically considered, matured age should, rather than not, 
conduce to such modicum of happiness as is vouchsafed to man on 
earth. When we are young we are inexperienced, and inexperience 
leads us into error. The older we grow the greater experience we 
acquire ; experience brings wisdow, or should do so; we avoid 
those errors into which in youth we fell; and pursue those paths 
which are most likely to lead to happiness. 

Perhaps the cousideration should not be omitted that old age has 
certainly one affliction which cannot be alleviated by any of the 
above reflections; namely, the sorrow of seeing our old friends and 
acquaintances die around us, leaving us, as it were, a solitary pilgrim 
to finish life’s journey alone. But this is a one-sided way of re- 
garding the matter. If my old school-fellow Jones, who has 
been my dear friend and companion through life, dies at sixty, 
while I go on till sixty-five, so much the worse for poor Jones, I 
can’t see that 7 am to consider myself an object of compassion 
because it has pleased God to give mea longer life than my friend, 
—not, at least, if life is really valuable. Can I not shake my head, 
and compassionate poor unlucky Jones ? 

When, indeed, we have actually culminated into the slippered 
pantaloon; when life has become a burden, and we have out-lived 
the pleasure of living, then, surely, we scarcely regret to die! But 
then vitality must be so low as almost to be extinct. And he who 
is barely conscious that he is alive, cannot endure very poignantly 
the recollection that he is old. 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 





RECENT TRAVELS IN ABIA MINOR. 


THE more intimate relations with Asia Minor, which were ex- 
pecied to flow from the new convention established with that part 
of the world, and the occupation of Cyprus, have led to a shoal of 
travellers invading the country. This is as it should be, for if the 
accounts given by these pioneers of civilisation are often meagre 
and superficial, if they are wanting in those scientific niceties and 
historical developments which can alone give permanent value to 
travel, they present pictures of the country, as it now is, which are 
of great interest, and they cannot but serve to make a country of 
exceeding beauty and boundless national wealth better known to 
those who, it is to be hoped, will one day lend theiy aid in rescuing 
it from the impecuniosity and wretchedness into which it has 
been plunged by ignorance and misgovernment. 

A correspondent to the Times starts from Csesarea—the actual 
Kaisariya—a populous, commercial town, but of which he speaks 
very disparagingly. It is curious that, notwithstanding that 
American missionaries have established themselves there, the same 
fanaticism, which prevailed among the Armenians against Pro. 
testants, over thirty years ago, still prevails. Receiving us, at 
that time, in the most friendly and hospitable manner, when it 
oozed out that we were not of their communion, they dropped cur 
acquaintance at once. It appears that they in the present day 
even insult and ill-treat the ladies of the mission, and will actually 
stone them when they can do so with impunity. This must be 
attributed to the isolation of the city, for nothing of the kind is 
met with—at least to the same extent—in any other town in Asia 
Minor. Yet during the famine of 1874-75 these hated Protestants 
distributed more than £3000 among the people of Kaisariya, with- 
out distinction of race or religion. The account of the journey 
hence to the Kulak Boghaz is meagre in the extreme. It isa 
pity the traveller had not a copy of Hamilton’s ‘* Asia Minor” 
with him on this part of his journey. ‘The difficulties of the Kulak 
Boghaz or “narrow pass” appear to us to be greatly exaggerated, 
but there seems to have been an abnormal amount of 
going on at the time. The writer admits, however, that he only 
es three carcases of animals that had fallen over into the torrent- 


From the foot of Taurus to the sea, the writer remarks, “is 
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one great, rich, fertile plain, in which the cotton-plant flourishes 
and makes the riches of the country.’ There is not probably in 
the whole world an alluvial plain more favoured than that which 
constitutes ancient Cilicia Campestris. Watered by two great 
rivers - the Sarus and Pyramus ; dotted with towns—Tarsus, Adana, 
Missis, Sis, Anazarba, and Bayas, with Alexandretta in a remote 
corner ; diversified by castelletted and rocky knolls, it only requires 
to be drained in parts to be as healthy as it is fertile. 

Well may the writer say that hunting or shooting over this 
region would make a pleasant change for the officers quartered in 
Cyprus. Antelopes innumerable frequent the cultivated plains. 
Red deer and ibex the mountains. Roe deer are met with in the 
thick ilex and myrtle bushes, Boars pullulate in the marshes. 
Hares, francolin (the southern pheasant), partridges, and quail, 
abound, as do also aquatic wild fowl, and the small bustard is 
met with in flocks of myriads. The writer notices particularly 
the abundance of game in the country of the “‘Castle of the King 
of the Serpents,”’ and he also adds ‘‘ leopards are occasionally met 
with.” We put up six of these felines in the course of an hour 
or two's shooting in the valley west of the castle rocks ; but since 
then the Noyai Tartars have settled in the neighbourhood, where 
they cultivate cotton, so they may have been driven to the 
mountains, 

Our travellers took a very interesting and in part quite new 
route from Missis across the Amanus. Instead of following the 
beaten track by Issus to Alexandretta, he ascended the Pyramus 
to the ferry, and crossed the Amanus at the same point as that by 
which Darius led bis army from the East to the rear of Alexander 
when he was at Issus. It was the line of an old Roman road 
which led from Nicopolis, by Aliaria to Dolichen (Aintab), and 
thence to the Zeugma or ferry at Bir. The writer tells us that 
the Turkish Government fixed upon a site designated as Osmaniya, 
ina matsh on this road, as a settlement for the Circassians who 
have lately left Bulgaria; 16,000 were sent to those regions, 
of whom 5000 are now said to remain alive, and to judge from 
the appearance of those he saw, they will not long cumber the 
land. ** No Bulgarian,”’ he adds, ‘in his most vengeful moments 
could wish them a more cruel fate than has fallen to their lot.” 

Passing Toprak Kaleh, which, with the neighbouring castle, 
Tchorda Kalahssi, and the town of Osmaniyah, was as far east as 
Messrs. Favre and Mandrot got (“New Montuty Macazine,”’ 
vol. xiv. p. 313), the writer arrived at a place called Baghtchi, or 
that “of the gardens,” in a valley of the Jawur Tagh or Amanus ; 
the Kaimakan of which a native of Cyprus complained that the 
English had no posts in the island, or that the “ General ” read and 
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kept his letters! There were Circassians here who were literally 
starving to death in a prison underneath the room occupied by 
this drunken, ignorant official. ‘‘ To construct a railway,” our 
writer observes, “from or near the mouth of the Jiban Su, or 
Pyramus, or from Ayas to this point, Baghtchi, would be very easy, 
the country being nearly or quite level. But from this point the 
works would be heavy and costly, and a long tunnel would cer- 
tainly be necessary to carry it through the Amanus, which here 
attains a height of about 5000 ft. above the sea, and 4000 ft. above 
the plains.” Some people want a railway at any given point, 
without giving a moment’s consideration to the other numerous 
and complicated, if more distant bearings, of so expénsive an 
undertaking. 

The eastern side of the mountain is also described at this point 
as precipitous, the road winding in zig-zags, with a very steep 
gradient, terminating abruptly in a plain, and then ascending 
again toa broken, rocky ground, which continues uninterruptedly 
to the town of Aintab. The passes of the mountain, even at this 
place, require, however, further examination. Messrs. Favre and 
Mandrot tell us that there are two roads—one passing by Tchorda 
Kalebsi, unnoticed by the writer, aud probably on the old Roman 
line, the other following the ccurse of the Ara Chai, an affluent of 
the Pyramus ; and the latter appears to have been the one followed 
by the writer. 

The American missionaries who are doing so much good in 
Western Asia have a college at Aintab, much on the principle of 
the Robert College near Constantinople—viz., the education of the 
natives, which in this case practically means the Armenians. The 
money (about £3700) expended on the buildings has, however, 
been contributed in nearly equal sums by America and England. 
The students come from all the towns around. The American 
ladies conduct, at the same time, a large school for girls. This 
is making real progress in a right direction, and in an admirably 
chosen site. 

From Aintab the writer visited the field of the battle of Nizib. 
We strongly suspect he is in error supposing that MM. de Moltke 
and Mulbach advised Hafiz Pasha to attack the Egyptians whe 
making their flank movemeat. They rather recommended a retreat 
to a strong position, which had previously been marked out on the 
right bank of the Euphrates opposite Bir ; and Hafiz Pasha would 
have adopted their advice, but that the chief mollah said if they 
were withdrawn many of the troops would desert. 

He then went out of his way to visit Jerabulus, so called from 
its Roman designation of Hierapolis. The site is, however, better 
known as Mambey (or correctly Mambej), which the Byzantine’ 
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corrupted into Bambyce, just as we have corrupted Mambey in 
India into Bombay. We cannot tell on what authority the writer 
says the ruins of the Biblical Carchemish are about two miles from 
Jerabulus, higher up on the western bank of the Euphrates, There 
are two sites on the Euphrates near Jerabulus—one to the south- 
east called Kara Mambej, or black or ruined Mambej; while to 
the north-east is the ‘‘ Castle of the Stars,” built by the Khalif 
Al Mamum, and in a wonderful state of preservation. Instead of 
two miles we should, however, read ten for the distance of either 
site. There are ruins of olden times on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, opposite to the castle, this being the ferry of the old 
Assyrian road from Nineveh into Syria, by Harran, Serug, Car- 
chemis, and Aleppo. Mr. Rassam is about to explore the ruins 
more carefully, and we may expect some interesting discoveries. 
The Castle of the Stars is itself built on what was probably an old 
Assyrian mound. 

From Jerabulus the writer retraced his steps to Bir or Birijik, 
passing Port William,where the steamers ‘‘ Euphrates” and “ Tigris”’ 
were put together unnoticed. His description of Biris that ofa focus 
of discontent. ‘The governor himself said no one was paid, and he 
hoped the British Government was coming to take possession of the 
country and put every thing to rights—which means pay up all 
arrears. This appears to be the universal feeling throughout the 
country, ever since the convention has beco:ne known, The impe- 
cuniosity of the Osmanlis has brought about an universal feeling of 
discontent, and as in Afghanistan, so in Asia Minor, most of the 
civil and military servants are to be bought over; whilst the indus- 
trious and mercantile classes, even to the Kurds, would hail the 
occupation of the country as an opening to commerce and prosperity. 
The days of Osmanli rule are, indeed, as clearly numbered in 
Western Asia, as they are in Turkey in Europe. ‘‘Go where | 
will, says the writer, ‘‘in town or in village, among Turks or 
Christians, Iam wearied with the question, ‘*‘ When are the English 
going to do something ?’”” ‘here is a reverse to this picture. On 
his way through Mesopotamia the writer overtook some Turkish 
soldiers who had been prisoners in Russia. ‘* They were a merry 
lot,” he says, ‘‘and began telling of the good things they had in 
Russia.” Even the Zaptieh who accompanied the writer said, oh 
wish 1 were a prisoner in Russia. Look at my horse—be is star. 
ving ; look at my clothes—they are in rags. I have had no pay for 
18 months, and if I do ever get it, it will be in paper.” So if the 
English do not descend upon the country with the anticipated shower 
of gold, the Russians have known how to pave their way to a kindly 
feeling, and we may be placed in Asia Minor as we are in Afghan- 
istan. But these Zaptichs, Kawasses, and Bashi-Bazuks are ever a 
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discontented, dissat‘sfied, hungry, and grumbling lot, as every one’s 
experience will tell him. Keff Yokter! ‘‘ Not in good spirits to-day,” 
we said to a group of these truculent fellows one fine morning on 
preparing fora start. Para yokter! Keff yokter! ‘* No money} no 
spirits !"’ was the gruff and sulky reply. 

The Standard has also a correspondent in the East, who sends 
in what he terms ‘“ Glimpses of Asia Minor,” and in which he is 
kind enough to tell us that although magazine articles and news- 
paper correspondents are gradually enlightening British public 
opinion as to Asia Minor, such are the difficulties of communication 
that many parts of it are still as little known as the interior of 
China and Japan! As an illustration of such a statement, he 
relates a visit made from Angora to the valley of the Halys, which 
he describes as a terra incognita, when the survey of that valley was 
precisely one of the main objects of an expedition'sent to Asia Minor 
by the Royal Geographical Society, and the record of which is not 
only contained in the Society's Journal, but also in a'work entitled, 
“ Travels in Asia Minor,”’ &c. 

Passing over this state of unpreparedness for travel in a foreign 
land, the writer justly remarks of that part of the Halys, where he 
struck its valley, that ‘‘ should Asia Minor be really opened up to 
European civilisation under English auspices, this is one of the 
districts that will undoubtedly be "’ beard of “ to its own advantage 
in particular, and the profitable emnployment of British factories and 
foundries in general.””. The country being rich in minerals, marble, 
corn land, cotton plantation, and pasturage. This might be said of 
the greater part of Asia Minor ; and here, as elsewhere also, ‘‘ its 
present condition is deplorable." The people suffered severely by 
the famine of 1874.75; but here, again, although a terra incognita 
to the writer, the English Agents of the Relief Committee managed 
to reach and relieve them when at their greatest extremity, and we 
are happy to hear that they are not ungrateful for the rescue afforded 
them. We regret also to find that the Denek Maden, a mine, of 
Maden as the writer calls it simply, is not in so prosperous a condi- 
tion as we found it to be. It has been submitted to new experiments 
and crochets by a crowd of pretenders, which have exhausted means 
and effected no good. The writer's remedy is a level drift for drain- 
ing the works, just the thing that is also wanted at the more im- 
portant mines at Arghana. 

The writer's account of Kirshehr, higher up the valley, is, as it 
should be, enthusiastic. The country southwards from Maden & 
Kurshehr, as he writes it, (the etymology is Kir, ‘* bitumen,” 
Shebr, abbreviation of Shabir, “a town’’), is noteworthy, if only 
for its fertility: vineyards, grass lands, and grain fields, are inter- 
mingled along its alluvial valleys and low hill sides; the soil is ried 
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and black, with scarcely a stone to be seen. Wheat is so abundant 
this year, that horses and cattle are fed on it, as any surplus over 
the local demand is valueless. ‘‘ Of Kirshehr itself,” he says, “ it 
would make an admirable site for a European colony,”—just what 
we pointed out in a recent article on Turkey in Asia in a Residential 
Point of View (NEW MonruLy MaGazing, Vol. xiv. p. 287), and 
we are glad to see our opinion corroborated by a later visitant. The 
fact is that these places only require to be seen to be appreciated. 
The hot spring with naphtha and bitumen, which gives its modern 
name to the town, lies a little to the west, beyond the burial ground. 
(Trav. in Asia Minor, &c. vol. i., p. 161.) 

We have a further letter from Correspondent No. 1, dated Diar- 
bekir, which be reached from Bir by way of Urfah, or Oorfah, as 
he writes it (ancient Ur, Urchoe and Edessa), Suverek (and 
Seleucia), and the volcanic range of the Karajah Tagh. After 
noticing the well-known traditions of Abraham's abode at Ur, by 
the side of Haran, and the existing remnant of fish-worship, he 
describes that dreary moraine of trap and basalt, which occupies 
northern Mesopotamia, and which has often been alluded to, as 
driving any proposed railway further to the south, or by Haran, 

The writer estimates the present population of Diarbekir at 
12,000 Christians, 11,000 Musselmans, and 339 Jews, or 23,700 
inbabitants altogether. There is, he says, but little trade or com- 
merce, but the necessaries of life are very cheap. “It is said that 
a man can live on 2d. a day, but how he gets the 2d. is a mystery.” 
He also tells us that he had visits from archbishops, bishops, a 
consul, &c. (not a very polite way of noticiug Mr. Taylor, a well- 
known and able contributor to the geography and archwology of 
the country), all begging him to try and induce the ambassadors, 
and especially the English ambassador, to intervene for the pro- 
tection of the unfortunate Christians, who are ever being perse- 
cuted, robbed, and murdered by the Kurds, The Armenian pre- 
lates have lately made the wrougs to which their community is 

exposed publicly known, Our ambassador is also, by personal ex- 
perience, well aware of the chronic hostility of Kurds and Chris- 
tians ; but it will require a stronger government than the unpaid 
Osmanlis to bring about a change in what has been going on for 
many, many years. As to the revolts of the Kurds near Jezirah 
and Se’eret, they are periodical, and have been so for years past. 
Both places ought to be converted into strongholds—the first is, 
like Beblis, already so by nature and art, and both should be well 
garrisoned. Unfortunately the Bashi-Bazuks and soldiers sent to 
the country are no better than the Kurds, so that a radical reform 
is wanted, and this can only be secured by British intervention, 
and a gendarmerie officered by Englishmen, 
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What is wanting, for the introduction of roads and railways, 
of means of transport, and therefore of revival of agriculture and 
other industries, for the civilisation and resuscitation of the country, 
is simply money and good government. To use the words of the 
editor, when commenting upon his correspondent’s letters : ‘* The 
task of regeneration is not, or, at least, should not be, beyond the 
power of man in the present age to accomplish. It has been 
wrought once and again, in former times, when the material con- 
ditions of civilisation were far less favourable than they are at 
present. To leave Asia Minor a permanent prey to the corroding 
ills which have brought it to such a deplorable pass would be a 
reproach to the enterprise of the present age, which it ought not 
willingly to incur.” 


MAJOR NOAKE’S MARTIAL LYRICS,* 


Our readers must be perfectly well acquainted with certain 
martial and political songs that have—rather against the rule— 
appeared in this Magazine. Whatever difference of opinion there 
might be as to the poetical genius of the writer, there could be 
none as to the originality of bis style, and the purport with 
which he wrote. These gave him his claim to insertion We have 
had plenty of naval, but few military songs. Major Noake has 
aspired to fil] up the deficiency, and to be the Dibdin of the army. 
It is not for us to determine whether he has succeeded or not; but 
we are satisfied that in all he does his aim has been to confirm the 
soldier in his loyalty to his Queen, his country and his corps, and 
to thus enhance his courage and historic pride. He is ever singing 
the soldier’s virtues—pity for the helpless, cheerful and ready 
obedience to discipline, anticipating commands, and reverencing 
duty, whilst inculcating love of his comrade. These are things 
which elevates the soldier in his own and his country’s estimation, 
and truly, one who had the feeling, the knowledge, and the power 
to raise the soldier in the estimation of his country was much 
wanting; for, on the other side, there have not been wanting those 
who take pleasure in holding up to view his follies and failings, 
whilst veiling his soldierly virtues. ‘“ Would these gentlemen,” 
says the author, “but read Napier, Dr. M’Gregor, or Florence 
Nightingale, they might find that there are nobler means of exer- 
cising their talents than by inviting the sentimental to blush at 
youthful follies ; and they might learn that there is true worth== 
a manly thoroughness—in our barrack-rooms.” 


-_— 





*“The Bivouac; or, Martial Lyrist ;" with an Appendiz—Advice te 
the Soldier. By Major R. Compton Noake,—C, Kegan Paul & Co, 
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Would they, we might add, read also Major Compton Noake’s 
Lyrics, —they would attest to them as plainly as the four High- 
landers standing by their wouuded captain till every cartridge was 
exhausted, what virtues there are in the British soldier, despite the 
sneers of those of whom our author writes. 


“ The very worm will vent its tiny ire ; 
Whilst thou wouldst lick the foot, and, licking it, expire.” 


Nor are these ‘‘ Lyrics” solely devoted to such themes as 
‘Lancers Bold,” “Dashing Hussars,’ ‘‘ Conquering Plumes," 
“ Hurrah for Rifleand Sword,’ “ Love, Wine, and Glory.” There 
are also such themes as “An Angel’s Welcome,” “The Dying 
Soldier,”’ ‘‘ Funeral and other Hymns ;” “ The Holy Bible, Mother's 
Gift,” “ Prayer’? and “ Mercy,’’ and others, if possible, more to 
our taste than even the lively and inspiring “ Lyrics.’’ That 
the gallant soldier’s songster possesses much true poetic feeling, 
the following—all that we can afford space to extract from the 
volume—will fully testify : 


“Come to Me, ye heavy laden, 

- Lay your burden on my breast 

. Sire and son, and wife and maiden, 
Come, and I will give you rest. 


Whatso’er be the lot assign’d you, 
Kindly friends and quiet homes, 
Trouble there is sure to find you, 
As it meets the heart that roams. 


You who bear your country’s banner, 
Trust the Father on the throne ; 

He it is who guards her honour, 

He who gives the heart its tone. 


When you are cast down and weary, 
When the sun of hope grows dim, 
Pray the God of battle’s near ye, 

Pray for strength you'll find in Him.” 


THE RUSSIAN MARCH TOWARDS THE OXUS. 


WE extract the following account of a brief march of a Russian 
detachment in Turkistan as an obverse to the Grand Duke Nicholas’ 
description of the country on the proposed line of railway from 
Tashkend to Khokand ; and also as showing the great difficulties 
the Russians have to contend with in their incessant marches on 
the Attrek and Merv in the west; on the Oxus in the south; and 
towards Kashgar in the east. This is, compared with those great 
movements, a mere stroll ; for Jam, the furthest point reached, is 
24 
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barely fifty miles south of Samarcand, yet even so short an excur- 
sion has its lesson :— 

“A correspondent of the Covremennie /zvestic gives the following 
account of the expedition of the Turkestan troops to Jam, last 
July :— 

‘ The general outlines of the march I describe are well-known, 
On the 8th July we set out by way of Tchinaz, Jizak, Samarcand, 
Jam, and further through Bokhara for Afghanistan. Up to Tchinagz 
nothing particular occurred. We reached Tchinaz. Here we halted 
for a day, and on the next crossed the Sir-Darya. The river was 
very broad and swift, and the rafts were carried three versts down 
stream. From Tchinaz we set out to the waterless stations Malek, 
Murza-Rabat, and Uch-Teub. At Malek we expected fresh water, 
We sent to look for this water, but the messengers everywhere met 
with replies that there was only bitter salt water in the neighbour. 
hood. However, ten or twelve springs of tolerable, though some- 
what brackish, water were found. The local inhabitants, the Sarts, 
endeavoured by every means to lead us away from places where 
there were springs. Notwithstanding this we provided ourselves 
with water, at which we were much pleased, for there was not a 
drop at Murza Rabat, the next station. At last we passed the 
waterless stations and arrived at the town of Jizak. Nothing 
remarkable happened on the way: the monotony of the road was 
varied by numerous snakes and scorpions from which we endeavoured 
by all means to escape. We made a halt at Jizak, and then set 
out for Samarcand. For 25 versts the road passes between moun. 
tains. Eight versts from Jizak rise two vast perpcndicular rocks. 
On one of the rocks is an inscription which, according to tradition, 
was made by Tamerlane, and therefore the pass is known as 
‘ Tamerlane’s gates.’ After this we had to ford ten mountain 
streams within 20 versts, and after them we had the most difficult 
passage across the river Zarafshan before us. The road after this 
was excellent: from the mountains, which extend 25 versts, begins 
a road planted on both sides with trees, so that for 80 versts, right 
up to Samarcand, there is a shady avenue. Here you enter the 
Zarafshan province, and signs of life begin, for while up to Jizak 
extends a bare wateriess steppe, here there is a multitude of villages 
with large fruit gardens. As a rule the country in the Zarafshan 
province is very picturesque. On both sides of the road run rivalets 
with transparent water. This part of our journey was very easy 
and pleasant. 

‘*At last we reached the Zarafshan. This river runs with terrific 
speed, and rolls over and over the huge boulders in its own bed. It 
is impossible to stand in the water: before you knew where you 

were you would be carried half a verst, and to attempt to swim is 
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useless. The stream near the ford is not deep: the greatest depth 
is only 6 feet; but it is very broad and is broken by islands along 
its whole length. When in flood its breadth is three versts, and 
then it forms several branches. When we crossed it was in flood. 
This is what happened in crossing over. First the baggage and 
camels were sent across. The camels crossed comfortably : the rush 
of the water did not matter to them. But not one of the Russian 
carts got over successfully. One was upset, and before the men 
knew where they were, all they had left in their hands was—one 
wheel The light articles floated off, the other waggons were 
carried away by the stream. The country two-wheeled carts crossed 
over all right, for, having wheels almost a fathom in diameter, 
almost half the wheel is above the surface of the water, while the 
wheels of the Russian wayggon sink under the surface, and conse- 
quently waggon and horse float away through the force of the 
stream. After crossing the Zarafshan we halted six versts from 
Samarcand. At Samarcand there is a park in which a band plays: 
there is also a theatre in the open air, and there are dances every 
day. Next day we set out in a calvacade to the city. The first 
thing that struck our view was the tomb of Tamerlane, an ancient 
building of beautiful architecture. I saw only the outside, which 
was adorned with tiles. The café restaurant did not justify its title. 
Of its essential, viz., coffee, it had nothing, for such is the heat there 
in the day that milk does not keep; so we had to be satisfied with 
wine and fruits. In the evening we went to the park, and thence 
to the theatre. Next day we again set out on the steppe under the 
fery sky and burning wind. After four days we reached Sari-Kul, 
eight versts from the frontier of Bokhara. Here began sufferings I 
may call infernal. Imagine a level plain, roasted at 494 degree 
Reaumer with burnings winds ; such was the climate we had to 
endure for more than a month. We hoped to advance further, but 
an order arrived for us to await the conclusion of the Congress. 
“<The troops were divided into two columns : one stayed at Sari- 
Kul, the other at the town of Jam on the Bokhara frontier. The 
day after my arrival I went to the town of Jam. The road was 
horrible: it was scarcely possible to march 8 versts at a time. My 
horse went on painfully, as I was incautious enough to set out 
about midday in the most intolerable heat. I reached the pillar. 
marking the boundary of the Russian and Bokhara territories 
Half a verst from the pillar the column was bivouacked; further 
ona grove with a few huts was visible, nothing more. Where is 
Jam? thought I. Seeing nothing in the neighbourhood, I asked a 
soldier—* Would you tell me where Jam is?’ ‘Jam,do you wish 
to see Jam, sir? here it is;’ and he pointed to the huts in the 
grove. ‘You see, sir, before our troops came Jam was here (aud 
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he pointed to the bivouac) ; but when they came they shifted it 
over there.’ So this was Jam, As there was nothing interesti 
about it, I went to a tent where there was a Cossack officer, drank 
tea with him, and went home. I tried to sleep, but in half an 
hour was perfectly soaked with perspiration. The heat was insuf- 
ferable. The local inbabitants say that Jam and Sari-Kul, when 
Bokhara territory, were used as places to which criminals were 
transported ; so you may judge what sort of country itis. To 
obtain even temporary relief one had to pour six or seven buckets 
of water on the ground, and as many on the tent; then strip 
naked and wrap oneself in a damp sheet; five minutes after the 
sheet would become dry, and had to be soaked again. Only in the 
evening did the air become, not cool, but something of the kind; 
then the officers gathered together, aud talked and joked. Sick. 
ness was the inevitable vonsequence of such a climate; dysentery, 
typhus fever, and sunstroke. Every day, on waking from sleep, 
one saw the funeral of some soldier in the morning, and so in the 
evening. There died at least two persons aday. We therefore 
moved nearer Samarcand to seek for a better place, and ten versts 
otf found a village with a grove between hills, and reached there 
about the middle of July. We had reached Sari-Kul on the 26th 
June ; consequently we stayed on that hill 19 days. Our new 
position was called Aksai. Here it was much better. The officers 
settled in the grove, and the soldiers looked more cheerful. Near, 
our camp was a high hill with a large plateau on the top, and on it 
was visible a group of trees. I very much wished to climb this 
mountain, but it was difficult; the steepness and ruggedness were 
fearful. In climbing large stones rolled down with fearful speed 
aud noise. However, we went out on asses, intending to get half 
way up on them, and walk the rest of the way. We set off with 
our tea kettles and water, and reached the top successfully. There 
we saw two tombs with caves, nothing more. The caves were 
dark and empty. Before this a Sapper had found on this hill a 
‘silver crescent, which was valued at 18 roubles. We drank our 
tea, and when we returned the Sarts expressed their surprise. They 
told us the tradition was that a sacred mulla had lived there, who, 
when dying, had ordered himself to be buried on this mountain, 
and foretold that whoever mounted it should never return. On our 
return to Aksai we learned that we were to retire. The Congress 
had ended peacefully, and we only awaited the order to begin our 
homeward march. You may imagine how delighted we were, for 
it was anything but pleasant remaining inactive in such ip 
broiling heat,” 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


In these days, when everyone appears to consider it his duty to 
write a book, there is considerable satisfaction caused by the 
appearance of a work calculated to benefit not only the State of 
Great Britain, but the world at large. Sir Sherston Baker, in his 
revision of Halleck’s International Law,* has accomplished this very 
exceptional feat. Although a revision it is fully entitled to be 
called a new work, when the considerable amount of labour ex- 
pended upon it is taken into account. Halleck’s book first made 
its appearance in America, in 1861, and originally consisted of 
lvol.; but, besides many important additions (and an index by 
Mr. Louis J. V. Amos, of Clement’s Inn), Sir Sherston Baker has 
rendered the work a far more useful one by dividing it into 2 vols., 
the first of which relates to International Rights and Duties in 
times of Peace, and the second to those -in times of War. More- 
over, Halleck’s historical account of International Law ended with 
the commencement of the Civil Wars in the United States, while 
Sir Sherston Baker has continued it down to the present. 

Although Halleck’s work has hitherto been high: y esteemed by 
statesmen, diplomatists, and army and navy men, this new edition 
will undoubtedly receive extra attention from them, for the author 
has rendered it a book of reference which may safely be relied on 
in actual practice. And though theoretical works, such as that of 
Wheaton, are excellent for the cabinet lounger, a practical work 
like Halleck’s is in every way preferable, whether on the field or 
afloat, or in the consul’s office. We are therefore glad to learn 
that the Government has ordered copies of this edition to be sup- 
plied to the Royal Navy. 


RAILROADS IN TURKEY IN EUROPE, 


THE progress of railroads, in what was a year or two ago 
Turkey in Europe, has, notwithstanding the wars, and, worse than 
wars, the murderous conflict of races, been of far greater importance 
than is yenerally supposed ; and it will, with Austria and Bosnia, 
and quasi-independent Servian and Bulgarian States, be rapidly 
developed. 

Only a year ago the only approach by the iron road to 
Rovmania was by Lemberg and Tchernovitz. Since the first of 


* “ Halleck’s International Law; or, Rules in Peace and War,” new 
edition, revised, with Notes and Cases, by Sir Sberston Baker, Bart., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-law. 2 vols. London, C. Kegan Paul and Co., 
1878, 
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May, 1878, a line has been opened which, starting from Vienna, 
proceeds by Pesth, Temeswar, Orsova to Bucharest, and thence 
by Galatz, Ibraila, and Rustchuk to Varna. Thanks to the line 
being carried through the Iron Gates of the Danube, the distance 
saved has been nigh one thousand miles. 

The main line from Constantinople to Austria now extends to 
Bellova, beyond Tatar Bazarjik, and more than one hundred miles 
beyond Philippopolis. It will inevitably be connected soon with 
the network of South Austrian railways, and there will be then 
unbroken communication between Europe and Constantinople, 
This would soon lead to an extension of railway communication 
towards the east in Turkey in Asia. The line is already nearly 
completed from Bellova to Sophia, and only some 155 kilometres 
remain to be carried out to bring it to Nisch. 

Several railways were constructed during the late war to faci. 
litate the movement of troops, and the transport of material. Such 
was the line from Bender to Galatz; the line from Fratesti to 
Zimnitza; and more important than all, after throwing a bridge 
across the Danube, which is still in existence, a line was con- 
structed from Sistova on the Danube to Tirnova at the foot of the 
Balkhans. 

A line, 150 kilometres in length, has also been opened ever 
since 1874, from Tirnovo Hermanli(a station on the railway from 
Philippopolis to Constantinople) to Yamboli or Iamboli, The 
line to Shumla is not yet completed, but it is expected soon to be 80. 

It is the same with the Sophia.-Uskub line, only about 80 
kilometres have as yet been constructed, but the works will be 
carried on with energy, for its importance is great, as it unites the 
railway from Constantinople and that from the Danube, with 
Salonica on the Agean Sea. The railway from Salonica to Uskub 
extends to Mitrovitza on the Servian frontier ; but it is projected by 
Austria to prolong it to the Save by Seraievo. The Turkish 
Government constructed, in 1871, a short line of 103 kilometres from 
Novi to Banialuka, in Bosnia. It will constitute part of the 
through line projected by Austro-Hungary, and which will un- 
questionably be carried out at an early date. 


A SUBTERRANEAN RIVER. 


THE country of Potchefstroom, which lies within the High 
Veldt or Highlands of the Transvaal region of South Africa, is, from 
the accounts given by Mr. F. B. Fynney (The Geographical and 
Economic Features of the Transvaal), at an elevation of from 4,000 
to 6,000 feet, well settled, large numbers of Englishmen having 
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retired from the Diamond Fields, and purchased farms there. It 
is a splendid sheep-country, and the production of wool is rapidly 
increasing each year. It has only one town of any size, viz., 
Potchefstroom, which is situated on the Momooi or ‘the beautiful 
river ’—par excellence. 

This river issues from large limestone caverns, about 18 miles 
to the north of the town. These caverns have been named the 
Woeder Fontein, or Wonder Source, or fountain, by the Boers, for 
they are not only of undetermined length, but they are also orna- 
mented by numerous and beautiful stalactites. The river is, 
indeed, popularly supposed to have a subterranean course for many 
hundreds of miles ; at all events, its sources have not yet been traced. 
Some colour to this hypothesis is given by the stream rushing with 
great force and volume through these caverns, and by fish, found 
near the mouth, having only rudimentary eyes, 


BURMESE WIVES. 


A RANGOON correspondent relates the following amusing story 
of the jealousy of a “senior” wife and its consequences :—-'* An 
amusing incident took place at a Burmese theatrical entertainment 
a little out of town. A young man took his recently married 
‘junior’ wife to see the fun. The senior wife seems to have heard 
of the party, and arrived about an hour or so after her lord and 
master, with a dozen or so of sturdy damsels, who, perhaps, also 
were senior wives. They set upon the truant husband and d 
him by the hair of his head to his first wife ; the ‘ junior,’ seeing the 
turn matters were taking, slipped into the crowd, scattering her 
flowers and decorations to the winds, eager only to fly from the 
angry and insulted senior wife, whose husband she had taken with. 
out consulting whether her presence was agreeable to the first wife. 
The Burmese attending the performance roared with laughter at 
the husband’s discomfiture, and impromptu verses were at once 
made by the actors aed actresses, describing the scene, and sung 
amidst thunders of applause.” 


PURIFICATION OF A HINDHU GODDESS. 


THE Indu Prakash gets from Kolapore a story of a gosavi who 
entered into a temple of Lukshami at a place called Shivashiva, 
touched the goddess, and taking a flower from her head came out 
again. The goddess having become defiled, it was necessary to 
take steps to restore her to a state of purity. There was conse- 
quently a large convocation of Brahmins to discuss the important 
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question. When a man of good caste has transgressed the caste 
rules, he is obliged to perform an atonement by swallowing the 
punchagavyn, five products of the cow. So they proposed to 
administer the same to the goddess. It was finally decided to 
anoint the goddess 108 times with the punchagavyn. But a dis. 
cussion afterwards arose about the ingreaients of this precious com- 
pound; anf the problem proved such a knotty one, that the 
assembly broke up without coming to any conclusion. 
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A Port held a dream within his soul, 

Until he felt its rapture burthensome, 

And essaying to tell it, he was dumb, 

And all the radiant words beyond control : 

Sad, into the dim forest glades he stole, 

Where light grew drowsy, and was overcome 

By flitting shadows, whilst the ceaseless hum 
Of weird bee-trumpets echoed through the knoll. 
The poet slept—the thoughts he could not quell, 
Broke from his smiling lips to sound transferred ; 
So the first fairies blossomed from the spell, 

And life received them, as the magic stirred, 
And airy voices evermore may tell 

What the glad poet, waking, saw and heard ! 
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